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Aut who are but tolerably conversant with the papal controver- 
sy—and would to God that all were even tolerably conversant with i 
it—know that the antiquity of its faith, is one of the standard argu- 4 
ments of the papists. Their faith, they say, is unalterable, the 
same every-where, and always; while ours is variable, novel and 
uncertain. 

The object of this article is to point out, in the indubitable facts i 
of the case, two things of great importance in the argument, neither 
of which has been strongly presented in the books; and which, 
seem to us, to show very clearly, I. That Rome, upon her own 
statement of the case, is involved in an inextricable dilemma; and, 
If. That on the basis of her present profession, she is, as an eccle- 
siastical organization with a fixed creed, younger than she herself 
admits Protestantism to be. 

First of all—what is the faith of the church of Rome? Of 
course the Creed of Pius 1V., answers that question, at present, 
and for somewhat less than three centuries last past. That creed, 
had no existence before the Council of Trent; nor the decrees of 
that Council, out of which it was composed, any authority, before 
their confirmation by the Pope Pius LV., in full consistory on the 
26th day of January, 1564; which is declared on the face of the 
Bull itself and the consistorial act, printed with the decrees. But 
the creed itself was not prepared till nearly a year afterwards. Of 
this, however, more particularly hereafter. 

But what was the creed of Rome before this creed of Pius IV. 
was issued? What, before the Council of Trentassembled? This 
is a mOst important question, and we will answer it with precision 
and on the highest papal authority. 

Father Paul, in his ‘ History of the Council of Trent,’ informs us, 
that amongst the various points of difhiculty which embarrassed 
the good fathers im their early congregations, one was as to the 
proper order of proceeding in condemning the Lutheran heresy, 
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as it was then called; and another, still more grave, was, whether 
in regard to the estate of holy mother church herself, it was best to 
begin with reformation, or with doctrine, or to carry forward both 
together. In regard to the former subject, the major part considered 
that the proper way to proceed, was to take up the creed of the 
heretics, and condemn their errors point by point: a natural course, 
from which they were diverted by considering that as the first two 
heads of the Augustan (or Augsburg) Confession treated of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, and expressed substantially the doc- 
trine held by the Council itself; it would be impossible to condemn 
them, impolitic to approve them, and dangerous to pass them over 
im silence. In this state of perplexity, the legates of the Pope 
being also without instructions from the pope, and the whole object 
being to spin out the time and do as little as possible ; Cardinal 
Pole suggested that as all the ancient councils had made a profes- 
sion of their faith, this ought to do the same in the beginning of its 
sessions, by publishing that of the church of Rome; and it was 
accordingly resolved in a congregation held between the second and 
third sessions of the Council, “‘to make a decree with a simple 
title, and to make mention therein that they ought to treat of reli- 
gion and reformation ; but in such general terms, that the creed might 
be recited, and passed over, making another decree to defer the prin- 
cipal points until another session, &c.”’ 

“‘When this decree was formed,” adds the historian, ‘‘ they (the 
legates) imparted it to the prelates they trusted most, amongst 
whom the Bishop of Bitonto put to their consideration, that to make 
a@ session to establish a creed made 1200 years before, and continually 
believed, and now absolutely accepted by all, might be laughed at by 
those that were curious, and ill expounded by others.” ‘‘Again,”’ 
continued the same prelate, ‘ to recall it (the creed) into memory, 
in regard it was repeated every week in all churches, and was in the 
fresh memory of every one, was a thing supertluous and affected. 
That the heretics should be convinced by the Confession, was true 
ef those who erred against it; bul it was not so of the Lutherans, 
who believed it as the Catholics.” 

To all this, another prelate, the Bishop of Chioza, added some 
pregnant words: for, said he, ‘‘ the reasons alleged might serve the 
heretics’ turns, by saying, that if the confession can serve to convert 
infidels, overcome the heretics, and confirm the faithful, they could 
not enforce them to believe any thing besides.” 

These reasons, strong as they were, failed to convince the legates. 
Wherefore, on the 4th day of February, 1546, the Council celebrat- 
ed its third session; and after Peter Tragliaria, Archbishop of Pal- 
ermo, had sung mass, Ambrose Caterin, of Siena, a Dominican Friar, 
and Archbishop of Torre, read the decree. ‘‘ The substance where- 
of,” says Father Paul, ‘ was, that the Synod considering the import- 
ance of the two points to be treated of, that is, the extirpation of 
heresies, and reformation of manners, exhorteth all to trust in God 
and arm themselves with spiritual weapons; and that their diligence 
may have both beginning and progress from the grace of God, tt 
determineth to begin from the Confession of Faith, imitating the exam- 

ples of the fathers, who in the principal councils in the beginning 
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of the actions have opposed that buckler against the heresies, and 
sometimes have converted the infidels and overcame the heretics 
with that alone ; IN WHICH ALL THAT PROFESS CHRISTIANITY DO 
AGREE. And here the whole was repeated word by word, without ad- 
ding any other conclusion. And the Archbishop asked the fathers, 
whether the decree pleased them. All answered affirmatively,” §e. 
(See History of the Council of Trent, by Father Paul. We quote 
from lib. 2 folio 146, 147, of the English edition, 1629, translated 
by Brent, and published under the fictitious name of Pielro Soavo 
Polano. ) 

It is, then, absolutely certain, that until the Council of Trent, some 
one or other of the ancient and universally received formularies of 
the church of Christ, was used and professed, as that of the church 
of Rome; and it might seem probable, from the foregoing extracts, 
that the one used at Trent, was the Apostles’ creed itself. At the 
very least, we are authorized to say, that from the Council of Nice, 
in 324, to the third session of that of Trent, in 1516, there existed 
in the Papal church, no separate, authorized, published, genera! 
standard of faith, besides those common to the church of God. 
This seems irresistibly established ; and her professed faith from 
her origin up to the middle of the sixteenth century after Christ, 
that is for the first ten and a half centuries of her apostacy ; how- 
ever it might differ from her real belief, was such as every Christian 
might, yea such as nearly all Christians do, and always did, adopt. 
This fact establishes at once, the perfidy and hypocricy of Rome, 
as well as her comparatively modern origin; and it shows at the 
same time, how it was, that through ages of practical corruption and 
apostacy, it was possible for true Christians to remain lawfully in her 
bosom; a possibility which we apprehend no longer existed after 
they were forced to profess the new, false, and corrupt creed of Trent. 

It cannot in the least vary the argument, as it regards the church 
of Rome, to flee for refuge to the general councils following that 
of Nice; nor to the early orthodox creeds tolerated by her, and al- 
lowed to be professed by her subjects. For, I, all the early creeds 
called orthodox, and all the early councils really general, treated of 
points in regard to which the church of Rome has never professed 
to differ from that of Christ. This is notoriously true of the Coun- 
cil of Nice and its creed; of the Council of Chancedon and its 
creed, which was levelled chiefly against the errors of the Eutich- 
ians; Of the first Council of Constantinople and its creed, which 
differed from that of Nice chiefly in being more full and minute as 
to the procession of the Holy Ghost; of the Council of Ephesus, 
and its decisions (rather than creed) against the Nestorians. The 
general fact is the same in regard to the creed of Jreneus, and 
equally so in regard to the famous one of Athanasius.* 2. Because 


*T'he reader will find all the five creeds mentioned in the text, on pages 28—31 
of the Catholicus Veterum Consensus, &c, in the end of the Corpus et Syn- 
fagma Confessionum, Geneva, 1654. ‘This noble work, for which the world is 
indebted to GAsPAR LAURENTIUS, is out of print; and ought to be re-printed in 
an English dress, or Latin and English, and possessed by every educated Protestant, 


What a merey to the world if wontd have heen, if 7h modern theologians had 
studied it! 
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these creeds were never of public and specific authority in the 
church of Rome. 3. They are irreconcileable with that of Pius FV. 
4. They are held by the great body of the church of Christ to this 
day ; and are even publicly professed by large portions of it ; stand- 
ing in this respect, on the same footing with that of Nice—as we 
shall presently show. 

Let it, however, be borne in mind that there is an era, before the 
creed of Nice; during which, the creed commonly called the apos- 
iles’ creed, was the only one in existence in the whole church of 
God. And to this hour there is not a true Christian on earth, who 
does not adopt this venerable standard, as expressing the analogy 
of faith. For as God himself, in the Old Testament, has given in 
the ten commandments, a perfect summary of the rule of duty; and 
Christ our Saviour, in the New, has provided us in what is commonly 
called the Lord’s prayer, with a perfect rule of supplication; so 
the early church of God, while the spirit of inspiration still lingered 
in it, has given to us this true model of the analogy, and summary 
of our belief; and all ages have consented that it is good, true, and 
profitable. 

Here, then, are distinct and repeated eras, in which the church 
of Rome has, on her own showing, distinctly altered her rule of 
action, both towards her own children, and towards the world at 
large. There was an era, nearly three centuries long, during which 
if her story is true, her demands were satisfied if her children believ- 
ed the apostles’ creed ; and all in her communion secured eternal 
rest, on that ancient platform. Then came another era, even from 
Nice to Trent, when besides the apostles’ creed, that of Nice 
also, was obliged to be known and believed. How then shall we 
geton? Shall we say, that those were saved for three centuries 
before Nice; and must all be damned, in exactly the same circum- 
stances, for twelve centuries, between Nice and Trent? And yet 
all the while—the faith of the church unalterable? Or shall we 
say, all before Nice are damned for want of an explicit knowledge 
and adoption of the faith contained in its symbol? And still the 
faith of the church unalterable? Or must we confess that there is 
no difference between the two creeds; and so accuse the church of 
sending people to hell, for not knowing, or for refusing a thing 
purely indifferent or superfluous ? 

The reader will see at once, that instead of helping the case of 
Rome, it only aggravates it, to make new eras between Nice and 
Trent; and that it multiplies the difficulties, to allow any of the 
creeds, whether public or private, promulged during the ages be- 
tween those two councils—to have been authorised creeds of that 
church, and to have contained points of difference between it and 
the reformed churches. So, also, it will be perceived, that the 
argument pressed above, as between the apostles’ creed and that of 
Nice; applies with far greater force, as between the creed of Trent, 
and all the others. And it is this last difficulty, which seems to us 
perfectly insuparable as a practical one, in the controversy of Rome, 
with Protestants. Here we stand—asserting our belief, ex animo, 

in the apostles’ creed, and in those of the Councils of Nice, Chal- 
cedon, Constantinople, and Ephesus; on the first of these, Rome, 
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by her own showing, admitted all the world to her communion and 
to heaven, for three centuries; and on them all united, for twelve 
centuries more. But now, for nearly three hundred years, she sends 
all the world to hell, just on the same terms she sent them to heaven 
for fifteen centuries; and requires us to believe a new creed, made 
at Trent, utterly different from all that went before it. Different in 
points fundamental ; and therefore they who were saved without 
them, were saved in ignorance or rejection of fundamental points ; 
and so, why not we? Or different in points not fundamental ; and 
680 why pressed on us, at the risk of our perdition, against our. 
consciences ? 

This argument seems to us conclusive. We wait an answer, 
commending the subject to our learned ecclesiastics, as being more 
worthy of their thoughts than the innumerable trifles of diet, raiment, 
chanting, and all the littlenesses that make up the round of their 
empty and tawdry superstition. 

Let us, in the mean time, turn the other edge of the subject; 
which, if we mistake not, is as hard and as sharp as the one that 
has been just laid over for trial, by the priests. We come now to 
speak of the posture of Rome, as exhibited by her present creed. 

In point of historic truth, the Roman Catholic church never had 
any authorised confession of faith except the creed of Pius LV. 
The ancient, particular churches of the city of Rome, doubtless 
received, like the rest of Christendom, the apostles’ reed, as 
the symbol of their faith; and, like the rest, may have adopted the 
creeds of the first four general councils named above. But these 
councils were not called by, nor out of the Latin church—which 
indeed hardly existed, as an organized body. ‘They were essentially 
Greek councils, made up of eastern bishops, and set forth the creed, 
not of the Papal, but of the Christian church of those ages. The 
bodies which formed those early creeds, were no more Papal, than 
those were, which formed the creeds of the Reformation. The 
Synod of Dort, was just about as much a Papal Synod, as the Synod 
_of Nice was, in any proper or historical statement of the facts of 
the two cases ; one being a council of the reformed churches, about 
things not specially relating to the Papacy ; the other of Christian 
churches before the origin of the apostacy. The creeds of the 
early councils, were intended to settle the doctrine of the church 
of God, in regard to the person of Christ; those of the modern 
reformed bodies first issued, settled the creed of the church of God 
in regard chiefly, to the work of Christ. In the former creeds the 
oriental churches acted—and the papacy had no other part, but to 
substitute glosses, and corrupt the spirit of the doctrine, from the 
moment of her apostacy. In the latter, the western churches took 
the lead ; and in regard to them, the papacy participated, only so far 
as she had power to kill the saints, to resist the truth, and to fill 
the earth with darkness and blood. Standing at an immeasurable 
distance from the real spirit of both sets of confessions and of all 
the churches which produced them: she holds forthin her clench- 
ed and polluted hands, the creed of 'Trent—which is her only author- 
ised and veritable confession of faith; and which, like herself 
amongst nominal churches, is the most unreasonable, unscriptural, 
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erroneous, and corrupt, of all that ever existed under the name of 
Christian. This is the recorded evidence and summary at once, of 
her absolute and final apostacy from God; and the more she urges 
it upon the church of Christ, the greater is its conviction that she 
is the synagogue of Satan; and the stronger are her denunciations 
against the saints of the Most High, for their steadfast refusal to 
sell God’s truth for the most absurd and profitless of all lies, the 
clearer is the evidence, that she is guided by the spirit of Antichrist, 
and hastening in the footsteps of the son of perdition ! 

It is hardly possible to suppose a creed, as being first made, and 
after that a church to match it. Systems of opinion are of slow 
growth, when great masses of men are to concurinthem. But this 
is equally true of the church of Christ as of the church of Rome ; 
equaily of the western as of the oriental churches. So that what- 
ever advantage of this kind may be demanded and allowed to the 
church which holds the creed of Pius LV., and which we admit 
existed and believed portions of that creed, for above a thousand 
years before it was put into form; the very same advantage, on the 
very same principles, must be allowed to all the reformed churches 
—which we trace with perfect clearness, in their memorials, their 
fidelity, their sufferings, and their blood shed by Rome—even from 
the days of the apostles of the Lord. 

In our present proof, that the authorised creed of Rome is amongst 
the very youngest of all existing creeds, true or false, we shall omit 
the three first eras of the church of God, in that great compass of cen- 
turies which follow the last of the true gencral councils; and con- 
fine ourselves to the fourth and last era only. We will bring noth- 
ing from the era that preceded the great Celtic attempt at reforma- 
tion in the south of Europe; nothing from the era between that 
glorious but unfortunate attempt and the Sclavonic effort at reform- 
ation in the east of Europe; nothing from the era between that 
and the reformation of the sixteenth century, in central Europe. 
It is from the fourth era only, the era following the reformation of 
Luther, that we at present draw our proofs. And recent, in com- 
parison, as this event is, when put in contrast with the arrogant 
pretensions of Rome; we will show beyond the possibility of cavil, 
that the authorised creeds of Protestantism, are older than the 
authorised creed of Rome! 

The Corpus et Syntagma Confessionum, of which we have spoken 
before, contains thirteen creeds, issued by the reformed churches, in 
the midst of their contentions with Rome, in the sixteenth century. 
We will briefly set down the names and dates of these creeds; 
altering the method of the learned and accurate Gaspar Laurentius, 
for one more nearly chronological. We have consulted a multi- 
tude of authors, embracing nearly all the original authorities; and 
believe every material statement may be considered inexpugnable. 

I. The Confession of Augsburg; presented to the Emperor 
Cuartes V., at the Diet of Augsburg, in 1530, by Jonn, Duke 
and Elector of Saxony, Georce, Marquis of Brandenburg, Ear- 
nesT, Duke of Lunenburg, Puitip, Landrave of Hesse, Joun 
Frepertck, Duke of Saxony, Francis, Duke of Lunenburg, Wotr- 
GANG, Prince of Anhalt, tur Senate anv Macistrates of Nuren- 
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burg, and THE Senate of Reutlengen; whose names are subscribed 
to the copy before us. This confession was originally drawn up by 
Philip Melancthon; but, de improviso, as he expresses himself, in 
his Apology. It was presented to the Emperor Ferdinand, in Diets 
of the Empire, in 1558 and 1561. It is the creed of the Lutheran 
body generally. 

Il. The Confession of the Four Cities, viz., of Strasburg (ancient- 
ly called Argentina—whence the Confession Argentine, ) Constance, 
Memmengen, and Lindeau; whose ambassadors presented it to the 
Emperor Cuar tes V., at the same diet, as the Augsburg Confession; 
viz.,in 1530. It embraces twenty-three chapters, besides a preface, 
introduction, and peroration. 

III. Zhe Confession of Basle, or Mullhausen; published in 1582, 
by the former city, and embraced by the latter, in 1561. 

IV. The Bohemian Confession; compiled from the ancient con- 
fessions of the Waldenses, and submitted to Luther, Melancthon, 
and the University of Wittemburg, in 1552; afterwards approved 
by Vergerius, by Bucer, by Musculus, &c.; presented by the Barons 
and Nobles of Bohemia, to King Ferdinand, at Vienna, in 1535. 
This is the creed of that church, which has for so many ages, and 
so dreadfully, ever since this creed was composed, suffered under 
the cruel persecutions of Rome. 

V. The Helvetic Confesion; this ancient and remarkable confes- 
sion was drawn up by a convention from the evangelical cities and 
churches of Switzerland, in 1556; Henry Bullinger, Oswald My- 
conius, Simon Grynzus, together with Capito and Bucer, were its 
original compilers. It was adopted by all the churches of Switzer- 
land; it was sent by Capito and Bucer to Wittemburg, and there 
approved ; as it was afterwards by the Protestant princes at Smal- 
cald ; it was formally approved by the churches of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Holland; and by many of those of Poland, 
Hungary, and Germany. It is the combined work of Zuinglians 
and Calvinists ; and may perhaps be considered as having the same 
relation to the former, as the Augsburg Confession has to the 
Lutherans. 

VI. The Saxon Confession; drawn up in the year 1551, at the 
Synod of Wittemburg ; and sent to the Council of Trent, then in 
session. The copy before us is subscribed by Jounn BuGennacen, 
Martin Wotrtus, Joacuim Camerarius, Puitip MELANCTHON, 
and twenty-seven others, pastors, professors and doctors; after 
whose names follow acts of adhesion by divers princes and churches. 
This confession may be considered a more mature reiteration, by 
different persons in part, and under different circumstances, of the 
general sentiments of that of Augsburg. 

VII. The Confession of Wirtemburg ; this also was sent to the 
Council of Trent, before whom it was laid on the 24th of January, 
1552, by order of Christopher, Duke of Wirtemburg; as contain- 
ing the creed of the reformed churches in his dominions. 

VIII. The French Confession; drawn up in the Synod of Paris, 
in the year 1559, in the midst of persecution and ailliction. It 
was presented by Theodore Beza to King Charles IX., at the Col- 
loquy of Poissy, in 1561, in the name of the churches of France. 
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Three originals of it were at first made, on account of the violence 
of the times, and the fear of its destruction; of which one was 
sent io Geneva, and perhaps is still preserved in its archives, one of 
the grandest monuments of the glory of that city; for the confes- 
sion was the work of her own illustrious Calvin. It was signed 
by the QueEN or Navarre; by her son, afterwards, Henry I[V., 
King of France; by the Prince or Conpre; by Louis, Count of 
Nassau; by Gaspar Coxicny, Admiral of France; and by the 
Pastors anp Expers, who satin thatSynod. Amongst the famous 
signatures to the exemplar before us, (added, we presume at the 
Synod of Rochelle, in 1561) are those of Beza, Chandieu, du Mon- 
lin, Arnaud Banc, and others; to the number, in all, of twenty- 
seven representatives of the churches and departments. This 
creed still continues to be the symbol of the Reformed church of 
France. The reader who has any taste for such studies, is parti- 
cularly referred to Quick’s Synodicon, in which the developement of 
this interesting creed and church, is traced through the original 
memorials ; a work which every student of ecclesiastical history 
ought to be ashamed to confess he had not studied. 

IX. The Belgic Confession ; prepared and published in French, 
in 1561, as an exposition of the faith of the persecuted churches 
of Flanders, Artois, and Hainolt; confirmed and published in 
Dutch, by the Belgic Synod of 1579; and then in Latin in I5S1. 
Five articles of this creed, viz, 1. Divine Predestination. 2. The 
Death of Christ and the Redemption of man. 3. Man’s Corrup- 
tion. 4. The method of Conversion to God. 5. The Perseverance 
of the Saints; were the subjects of the great doctrinal controversy 
in Holland in the early part of the seventeenth century, and of the 
decrees of the famous Synod of Dort held in 161Sand 1619. The 
canons of that illustrious Synod, in the copy before us, are signed 
by representatives from the churches, provinces and free cities of 
Holland, and by those from eight foreign commonwealths, members 
of the Synod. These names, amounting to above eighty, to which 
are added a number of others of the rulers of the provinces—em- 
brace many of the mostillustrious divines and scholars of that age, 
throughout Europe; who after the most careful and deliberate 
investigation, and after solemnly swearing, to decide only according 
to what they should judge to be taught in the word of God—unan- 
imously approved and subscribed these clear, moderate, evangelical, 
but most foully misrepresented decisions. We recommend to the 
reader, a small volume published at Utica, 1831, containing Dr. 
Thomas Scoti’s translation and observations upon the articles and 
events of this Synod; to which is added by the anonymous editor, 
A Harmony of the Confessions, Sc, in which five of the confessions 
mentioned in this list, and seven more modern, are collated ona 
number of the leading doctrines of Christianity. The Belgic Con- 
fession, is to this day the symbol of the Dutch Reformed churches 
in all quarters of the earth. 

X. The English Confession ; in 1547, Cranmer set forth twelve 
homilies ; the Liturgy was compiled in 1548, by Cranmer, Somerset, 
Ridly, and Peter Martyr, from the Missals of Sarum, Bangor, York, 
Hereford and Lincoln, and revised and corrected by Bucer, in 1551; 
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but before this, in 1536, the Convocation had agreed on five articles 
concerning faith, and five concerning ceremonies ; the ‘ articles of 
faith, were composed in 1552, and the Catechism in 1555. But 
in 1562, under Elizabeth, the work was completed, by the adoption 
and publication, by the Convocation, called the Synod of London ; 
when the Thirty-Nine Articles, Jewell’s Apology, and Nowell’s Cat- 
echism, were approved and published; the first to preserve the inter- 
nal union of the church in doctrine and worship; the second against 
the calumnies of the Papists; and the third to imbue the minds of 
youth with pure principles. Humphrey, in Vita Jewelli, p. 177, 
says his Apology, was ‘‘ approved by the Queen, published by the 
counsel of all the bishops and other clergy, as it was also composed 
and written by the author, as the public confession of the Catholic 
and Christian faith of the English church, in which 1s taught our 
agreement with the German, Helvetic, French, Scotch, Genevese, and 
other pure churches.” This is important to remember, as the English 
was the most thoroughly Pre/atical church of the reformation; and 
as these venerable standards thus completely imbued with the spirit 
of that glorious era, still remain the symbols of that church, and 
substantially of all those affiliated to her. Divine right goes back 
only to that bloody bigot Arcusisnop Laup; and Puseyism is but 
of yesterday. 

XI. Confession of the Palatinate; published by Joun Casimir, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, and Duke of Bavaria, as containing 
the faith of the churches in his dominions ; but was drawn up under 
the eye, if not by the hand of his illustrious father Freperick IIL., 
Elector Palatine, &c.; and by him avouched and proclaimed in 
the Diet of the German Empire, in 1566. 

XII. The Scottish Confession; the Protestant church in Scotland 
began to assume a regular form about the year 1560, by the labours 
chiefly of John Knoz, the friend and disciple of Calvin; during that 
year the reformers sent a Petition and Confession to the Scotch 
Parliament, containing a statement of their doctrines, with a pro- 
testation against the errors of Rome. The first General Assembly 
of the Kirk in Scotland met on the 20th of December, 1561; and 
the same year, the First Book of Discipline, composed by Knox, 
was presented to the Convention of Estates. The received Con- 
fession of Faith, was published in the vulgar tongue in 1568; and 
was solemnly adopted in Parliament, as the national faith, in the 
year 1580. The Covenant was adopted by the Scottish King, nobles, 
clergy, church and nation, in 1588; was revived in 1638; and was 
accepted by the English Parliament, church and people, in 1643. 
In June of this last named year, the famous Assembly of Divines 
met at Westminster; it was called by the Long Parliament of Eng- 
land, equally out of all the counties of that Kingdom, and consisted 
of one hundred and twenty divines—to whom ten peers and twenty 
commoners were added by Parliament; and afterwards a few com- 
missioners from Scotland were incorporated with the body. The 
staudards of doctrine, church order, and discipline agreed on by this 
illustrious Assembly, were approved by the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities of England and Scotland; and remain to this day the 
professed standards of all the Presbyterian churches throucht the 
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world, that speak the English language; and which unitedly con- 
stitute, perhaps, the most extended, united, and efficient portion of 
the Protestant churches. 

XIII. The Polish Confession ; agreed to with unanimous con- 
sent, in the Synod of Czenger ; to which was added the Concilia- 
tio on the Lord’s Supper, agreed on in the General Synod of Sen- 
domir in the year 1570, by the evangelical ministers of the Helvetic 
Confession, of the Augsburg Confession, and of the Ancient Wal- 
denses, scattered through Great and Little Poland, Lituania and 
Samagitia; and at the same time, and by the same authority, a brief 
Coufession of the Mediator. ‘These confessions and acts were con- 
firmed, and embraced by various general synods, as that of Wla- 
dislau, Cracow, Xansen, Petercau, ‘Torunen, &c. &c.; in the sub- 
scriptions to which are found the names of all the great lights of 
the early Polish churches. 

We offer no apology to the reader for this long and minute array 
of facts. Indeed we rather suppose, that unless his knowledge is 
far greater, or his curiosity far less than is common, he will thank 
us for the labour and time bestowed in gathering and setting them 
in order. 

Looking at this phalanx of churches and nations, there are three 
points of very great interest, and of some importance in the present 
argument to which we call attention fora moment. The first is, 
the agreement of these creeds amongst themselves; the second, 
their accordance with, or at least their estimate of the ancient creeds 
of which we have spoken in the forepart of this paper; and the 
third, their repugnance to the creed of Pius 1V.—the creed of 
Rome. In regard to the first of these points, we need only say, 
every scholar knows that all the reformed churches considered their 
general agreement in fundamental truth not only real, but indis- 
pensable; while every true child of God has sweet and indwelling 
experience, that there is, of a truth, allowed to us here below, a 
fellowship one with another, as long as we walk in light.—(1 John 
1.7.) ‘To any who may have neither this knowledge nor experience, 
we add, that a Harmony and Concordance of these thirteen Confes- 
sions, digested into articles embracing the principal heads of reli- 
gion, have been actually and long ago formed ; of which one, con- 
taining thirteen articles, thus digested, is printed in the beginning 
of the Corpus ct Syntagma, several times referredto. On the second 
head of the three above stated, we cite as examples only, that the 
Confession and Exposition of the Swiss churches, towards the end 
of the xi. chapter, adopts the symbols of Nice, Constantinople, 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, with that of Athanasius, all by name; and 
again, still more expressly, towards the close of the xvii, chap., the 
Apostles’ Creed; that the French Confession, in its v. section, 
names and approv es the Apostles’, the Nicéne, and the Athanasian 
Creed ; that the English Confession does the same timing in its vill. 
article; and that the Confession of the Pallitinate, after doing the 
same thing, repeats and largely paraphrases the ‘Apostles® Creed, 
as the particular expression of its own faith. And as to the third 
point, a fair and minute comparison of the Protestant confessions 
with that of Rome, will show that they differ from it irreconcileably, 
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1. As to the object of religious worship; 2. As to what is the word 
of God; 3. As to the authority of Scripture; 4. As tothe nature, 
constitution, authority, and objects of the church of Christ; 0. As 
to the nature, the penalty, and the remission of sin; 6. As to the 
mode of access to God; 7. As to the nature and means of regen- 
eration, sanctification, and practical holiness of heart and life; 8. 
As to the future state of the dead. These are samples only; and 
it must be confessed, every one of the points stated is fundamentat 
in all religion, and vital in the Christian system. 

Now for this venerable standard of Rome,—this creed of Piue 
IV. We have before our eyes, the Canons and Decrees, in Latin, 
of the most holy and cwcuminical tridentine Council. The edi- 
tion is that of Brussels, 1G88, in24mo.; published summa privilegii. 
From this we find that the first session of the Council was held on 
the 13th of December, 1515; and Father Paul tells us this session 
was principally taken up with singing a mass to the Holy Ghost. 
We find that the creed repeated in the third session, celebrated on 
the 4th of February, 1546, was word for word the creed of the first 
council of Constantinople, which was the third general council; a 
creed nearly identical with that of Nice. We find that the twenty- 
fifth and last session of the Council was held on the third and fourth 
days of December, 1563—about eighteen years after the first ses- 
sion ; and that the Council broke up cursing all heretics in the 
gross, and by acclamation: a work which Father Paul tells us the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, of the bloody house of Guise, was the loudest 
and heartiest of all the fathers, in performing.—We have before 
said that the Bull of Confirmation of the Council was signed on 
the 26th of January, 1564: that Bull, occupying seven pages, is 
printed at the end of the Decrees and Canons, and is signed by Pius 
IV., and by twenty-six cardinals, making the consistory in which 
the approval was recorded. 

But let the reader remark, that although the canons and decrees 
of Trent form the basis of the Roman creed; they are not that 
very creed itself. On the night of December 24th, 1559, John 
Angelo de Medici was elected Pope; and afterwards took the name 
of Pius IV, This man, says John Jewell, Bishop of Sarum, one of 
the best and most learned of his day—became Pope by corrupting 
the cardinals, purchasing votes, and undermining his rivals; and 
when Pope, imprisoned and murdered Cardinal Caraffa, who had 
been his tool in rising; in short, that he was a Simoniacal Pope, a 
heretic, and amanof blood. This John Angelo de Medici, drew 
up and recorded in the Apostolic Chancery, on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1564, a Bull, entitled, Super forma juramenta professionis fidei, 
and beginning, Jnjunctum nobis, §c.; which contains and sets forth 
the present true, real and only distinctive public and authorised creed 
of the Holy Catholic, Roman and Apostolic Church—the mother and 
mistress of churches! A creed as enormous in substance, as it is 
unauthorised in its origin: a creed at once novel, schismatical and 
corrupt, proving the fact and establishing the period, of the com- 
plete and final apostacy of the church of Rome; but whether true 
or false, much later than most of the creeds of the Reformation— 
younger than many of them by at least a generation ! 
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This argument, like the one that preceded it, seems to us per- 
fectly conclusive. And if we are capable of appreciating the force 
of truth, the two together irresistibly establish; 1. That if Rome 
gives a true account of herself, she is involved in an inextricable 
dilemma with respect to her creed: 2. That the true state of the 
case establishes upon her, the most gross and insolent imposture in 
regard to the whole subject. We commend the case to the con- 
sideration of Protestants, that they may see how strong and noble 
a cause is theirs; and to Papists, that they may discover how idle 
and unfounded are the delusions to which they trust, and how just 
is the scorn with which right reason and true learning, never cease 
to regard the impudent charlatanism of their priests. 





[Continued from page 392.] 


THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION, 


By the Rev. Wm. Marshall.—Abridged. 
No. VI. 


AssErTION VI.—Those that endeavour to perform sincere obedience 
to all commands of Christ, as the condition whereby to procure @ 
title to salvation, @ good ground to trust on him for the same, do 
seek their salvation by the works of the law, and not by faith of 


Christ, and they shall never be able to perform sincere, holy obedience 
by all such endeavors. 


In this assertion, I take salvation as comprehending justification, 
and all other saving benefits, and sincere obedience as comprehend- 
ing holy resolutions, as well as fulfilling them. By the various 
false religions that have prevailed in the world, it appears that most 
men who have had any sense of religion, have imagined that the 
sure way to establish the practice of righteousness was to make it 
the procuring condition of the favor of God and of all happiness. 
The heathen were brought to their best devotions and morality by 
the knowledge that they who violated the great duties to God and 
man, are worthy of death, and by their consciences accusing or 
excusing, aceording to their practice of them, Rom. i. 32—ii. 14, 
15. The common light of natural reason informs us, that it is just 
in God to require us to perform these duties, that we may avoid 
his wrath and enjoy his favor; and without revelation we cannot 
find any better way to obtain the favor of God, or to stir ourselves 
up to duty, yet because our consciences testify that we often fail in 
these duties, we are inclined by self-love to persuadg ourselves, that 
our sincere endeavours to du the best we can, shall be sufficient to pro- 
cure God's favor and his pardon for all our failings. 'Thus we see 
the persuasion of salvation by the condition of sincere obedience, 
hath its Original from corrupt natural reason. 

Most of those who live under the hearing of the Gospel, are not 
brought to hate sin as sin, nor to love sodliness for itself, though 
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they be convinced of its necessity to salvation; therefore they can- 
not love it heartily. To avoid hell and to gain heaven is, therefore, 
the only motive that can move them to endeavor earnestly to obey 
God. And their own consciences witness that their zeal and love 
for God and godliness, their self-denial, sorrow for sin and strict- 
ness of life, are extorted from them by slavish fear and mercenary 
hope ; so that they are afraid that if they should trust Christ for 
salvation, by free grace without works, their zeal and devotion 
would be quickly extinguished, and they would grow careless in 
religion and bring certain damnation on themselves. Therefore 
they admire only those preachers who spend their pains in rebuk- 
ing sin and urging people to get Christ by their sincere obedience, 
and thundering hell against sinners. 

It is asserted that to make sincere obedience a condition to pro- 
cure a good ground to trust on Christ, is to seek salvation by the 
works of the law ;— it is replied that it is not,—because the law, 
as a covenant of works requireth us to do all its commandments per- 
fectly that we may live, whereas they plead only for a milder con- 
dition of sincere doing that we may live,—because they plead not 
for doing duties because the law requires them, but because they 
are commanded by Christ—because they do not plead for salvation 
by sincere obedience, but only by Christ and through his merit and 
righteousness. They acknowledge, also, that salvation and sincere 
obedience are given by the grace of Christ, and that their salvation 
is by faith, because sincere obedience is wrought in them by believ- 
ing, and is included in the nature of faith, which is the entire con- 
dition of salvation.—But these replies only serve to make a work 
of man’s invention look like a pure gospel, as will be shown.— 

1. All that seek salvation by sincere obedience, as the procuring 
condition, are condemned by Paul for seeking it by the works of 
the law, Rom. ix. 32, and for seeking to be justified by the law and 
falling from grace, Gal. v. 4. The Jews and the Judaising Christ- 
ians against whom the apostle disputed, did not profess any hope 
of being justified by perfect obedience, but only by such obedience 
as they accounted sincere, and we have no cause to doubt that the 
Judaising Galatians had learned to distinguish sincerity from hypoc- 
risy. If he had disputed with those who held only perfect obedi- 
ence to be the condition of justification, he had disputed with his 
own shadow. He condemns them generally for seeking justifica- 
tion by works, but not only by works without respecting the grace 
and salvation by Christ, for they were professors of the grace of 
Christ, though they held sincere obedience to the law a necessary 
condition for partaking of it. And they sought salvation by the 
works of the law, not out of regard to the authority of Moses, but 
also of Christ whom they owned for their Lord and Saviour. To 
put sincere obedience as the condition of receiving Christ, is to 
build what Paul destroyed, Rom. ix. 52—what put the Galatians in 
danger of falling from Christ, Gal. v. 2, 4—and therefore we should 
beware of falling beneath the curse denounced against any who 
preach another gospel, Gal. i. 8, 9. 

2. The difference between the law and the gospel is not that one 
requires perfect, and the other only sincere obedience—but it is 
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this, the one requires obedience, the other requires believing, in 
order that we may be justified. Their terms differ in their whole 
nature. Paul opposes the faith required by Christ to all doing the 
latter being the condition of the law, Gal. iii. 12 ; Rom. iv. 5. 
However mild we make the condition of obedience, we do thereby 
oblige ourselves to keep the whole law, for we forsake Christ, Gal. 
v. d. 

3. Sincere obedience to the commands of Christ cannot be 
rendered but by obeying the whole moral law, Matt.v.7. This ap- 
pears from his answer to the young ruler, Luke x. 26, 28. What 
commands of Christ are there distinct from and added to the law 
of Moses ?—and has Christ set aside the law as a rule of life? 

4. To introduce a condition of sincere obedience, is to go con- 
trary to the gospel of Christ.—It is contrary to the way of salvation, 
for they would begin their own cure before they come to Christ, 
Rom. x. 3, 4. First sincerely obey before they receive from Christ 
grace to obey! They call it their evangelical righteousness, but Paul 
speaks only of the righteousness without the works of the law, 
Rom. iit. 21—the righteousness of God, not of the law, Phil. iii. 9. 
It is contrary to salvation by grace. We are saved by grace as 
the immediate and complete cause of our whole salvation. The 
scripture teaches that there is a perfect opposition and utter irre- 
concileableness between salvation by grace and by works, Rom. xi. 
6G; iv. 4, 13, 16.—It is said in Eph. ii. 9, not of works, lest any man 
should boast. He knoweth when he healeth men by physic, or maintains 
them by the labour of their hands, they are prone to attribute the glory 
rather to the means they use, than to his sole bounty and goodness.—lt 
ig contrary to the way of salvation by faith, Rom. iv. 5; iii. 27; Eph. 
11.8,9. Faith is only the hand whereby we receive Christ as freely 
given to us. God giveth a suflicient right to receive Christ and his 
salvation by the free gospel offer and invitation, so that he leaveth 
nothing to faith to do, but to lay hold on Christ as a free gift. It 
ts of faith that it may be of grace,’’ Rom. iv. 16. 

0). The texts urged to prove that sincere obedience is the condi- 
tion of the gospel, teach the very contrary. They cite Rom. i, 5, 
where Paul describes the obedience of faith as the great end of gos- 
pel preaching, but it is an obedience that consists in believing the 
gospel, as it is said, Rom. x. 16, “They have not all obeyed the 
gospel, for Esais saith, whe hath believed our report?”—They cite 
Rom. ii. 7, ‘* Who will render unto every man according to his 
deeds.’’—They say Paul declares the terms of the gospel, but it is 
plainly the terms of the law, whereby he concludeth all under sin, 
as appears by Rom. ii. 9, 10.—They cite James ii. 4, ‘‘ Ye see then 
how that by works a man is justified and not by faith only.” But 
the apostle speaks of a dead faith such as devils have, and not of 
justification in a proper sense, but of the declaraéion of it by its 
fruits. —They cite, also, Rev. xxii. 14, ‘‘ Blessed are they that do 
his commandments, that they may have a right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates of the city.’”’ But the Greek 
word translated right is translated power, John i. 12, and here sig- 
nifies rightful possession of the fruit of the tree of life. The text 
teaches that obedience is the way to heavenly joy, though Christ be 
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given freely. Rev. xxii. 12; Matt. v. 12, tbe happiness of heaven 
is called a reward; but it does not necessarily imply a procuring 
condition of works, but is called a reward, because it follows after 
good works, and is God’s approval of them ; it is a reward of grace 
and not of debt, Rom. iv. 4; not wages, buta free gift, ‘‘ For the 


wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Rom. vi. 24. 


We now proceed to the second part of the assertion, which is, 


that those who endeavour to perform sincere obedience as a condi- 
tion to procure a right and title to Christ and his salvation, shall 
never be able to perform sincerely any true obedience by all such 
endeavors. Though they labor earnestly, and pray fervently, fast 
frequently, and bind themselves by many vows to be holy, and press 
themselves to the practice of duty by the most forcible motives 
taken from the infinite power, justice and knowledge of God, the 
equity and goodness of his commands, the salvation of Christ, or 
everlasting misery, improved by the most affectionate mediation, 
they shall never attain to the end they aim at in such an erroneous 
way. ‘They may restrain their corruptions, and bring themselves to 
many slavish performances, whereby they may be esteemed among 
men as eminent saints, but they shall not be able to mortify one 
corruption or to perform one duty in such a holy manner as God 
approves. Yet here I censure only an error, not the lives of such 
as maintain it, I have heard that some preach legally and pray evan- 
gelically. 1 doubt not but that the frame of their hearts is rather 
according to their prayers than theirsermons. [ affirm that no godly 
person did or could attain to godliness in this erroneous way. I 
shall now proceed to show that holiness cannot be attained by seek- 
ing it by the law of works. 

1. The way of salvation by the condition of sincere obedience, 
is contrary and destructive to what have been proved to be the ne- 
cessary means of holiness. We have shown out of the scripture 
that the endowments requisite to holy practice, can only be received 
out of the fulness of Christ, and only by union and fellowship with 
him, faith being the instrument of our receiving them. All these 
means of holy obedience are things wherein our spiritual life and 
happiness do consist,—so that if we have them, everlasting life ts 
begun in us already, and because they are the necessary means of 
holy practice, therefore the beginning of everlasting life in us must 
not be placed after such practice as the fruits of it, but must go 
before it, as the cause before the effect. To place holiness before 
spisitual life, and to make it the means and procuring cause of life, 
is to return to the law, which says—the man that doeth these things, 
shall live by them, Rom. x. 5. By these terms you are first to do 
the duties commanded before you have any interest in the promised 
life, or any right to lay hold of it as yours by faith. Thus our 
hands are knocked off of Christ, as if it were presumption to take 
him as our own until we have performed sincere obedience, the 
condition for our right and title to him. ‘Thus Satan keeps peor 
souls in suspense, poring upon their own hearts for years, to find 
whether they have performed the condition, and whether they have 
any right to Christ, not daring to take him as theirown. Itisa 
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strong partition wall, that will certainly hinder the soul from coming 
to Christ, until it be thrown down by the knowledge of salvation 
by faith, without any procuring condition ; and though the condi- 
tion be accounted but as the payment of a pepper corn for a great 
estate, yet it is enough to break the ablest man in the world, because 
it debarreth him from laying hold of the only effectual means of holi- 
ness whereby the condition of sincere obedience can be performed. 

2. The law affordeth us no strength to fulfil its commands. If 
there had been a law given, that could have given life, verily right- 
eousness should have been by the law, Gal, i. 21. It doth not so 
much as promise life until we have performed obedience to it, Rom. 
x. 5. It is well called ‘“‘a voice of words,’’ Heb. xi. 19, because 
its high and big words are not accompanied by an enlivening power. 
And the doctrine of life and salvation by sincere obedience, is no 
more bountiful to us, for it exacts the performance of the condition 
before it allows us any life er salvation by Christ. The true gospel 
is of a more benign nature, for it promiseth that God will pour out 
his spirit on all flesh, Acts, 11. 17, and will put his laws into our 
minds and write them in our hearts, Heb. viii. 19, and will cause 
us to walk in his statutes, and to keep his judgments and do them, 
Ezek. xxxvi. 27. This word of God’s grace, that promises holiness 
to us as a free gift, must needs be the only doctrine that is ‘ able 
to build us up and give us an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified,’’ Acts xx. 32. 

3. The way of procuring life by the performance of sincere 
obedience, is not a rational method for the recovery of fallen man; 
for though it was good for the preserving life before the fall, it pre- 
scribes the immediate practice of holiness to recover a man dead 
in sins, as if one should say to the sick of the palsy, arise and walk, 
and thou shalt be able to arise and wall. ‘Those that are humbled 
and made sensible of their original sin and natural deadness know 
that they must first live by the spirit, before they can act holily, 
Gal. v. 25. They will inquire, ‘‘ how shall we have strength to per- 
form the duty required?” If you answer, they must trust in God 
and Christ to help them, they may readily reply, that according to 
this doctrine, they have sure ground of trusting on Christ for any 
saving grace before they have performed this condition—at least 
not before they are in a sincere resolution to do so, and that they 
are as unable to bring their hearts to such a resolution, as a dead 
man is to raise himself to life. 

®. The law is so far from healing our corruptions that it proveth 
rather an occasion of sinful motions and actings in those who seek 
salvation by it. The fault is not in the law but in our hearts, for 
natural corruption is stirred up and rageth, when the holy law is 
set in opposition to it, Rom. vii. 5, 14. The cause of this irrecon- 
cileable enmity between his sinful nature and the law of God, is 
shown: ‘The law is spiritual, but lL am carnal, sold under sin.”’ 
We may be sure that corrupt nature is as contrary to sincere 
obedience as it is to perfect obedience, and that if we seek salva- 


tion by sincere obedience, the event will be, ‘‘ sin will revive and 
we dic.” 
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As far as I have observed, none more endeavor to exhibit the 
purity and perfection of the law than those who seek holiness and 
salvation without any legal condition, by the mere free grace of God 
in Christ. The doctrine of salvation by sincere obedience, is but 
a mincing of the perfection of the law; a willingness to be saved 
according to Christ’s terms, or a consent that Christ should be our 
Lord, or a resolution to obey his commands, (which is little more 
than many careiess ones trust on, who say they hope God will save 
them, because they have a good meaning, though they live in the 
neglect of all religion,) passes with many for enough of sincere 
obedience, without any further practice of holiness, to enter them 
into a state of salvation, and to continue them in it, and so that 
they shall not be accounted breakers of the gospel covenant, while 
so much as this can be pretended. 

This is the pestilent effect of the legal doctrine upon the carnal 
heart: it doth rouse up and terribly enrage that sleeping lion, the 
corruption of our hearts, instead of killing it, as is too evident by 
the experience of many who have endeavored with all their might 
to keep it, and by the scripture, which shows the sufficient cause 
why it can not be otherwise. 

3. The end which God aimed at in giving the law of Moses, was 
not that any should ever attain to salvation or holiness by perfect 
or sincere obedience to it. There was another covenant made 
before that time with Abraham and his seed, a covenant of grace, 
promising all blessings freely, through Christ, the promised seed, 
and the covenant of the law was added that they might see their 
sinfulness and subjection to wrath and death, and the impossi- 
bility of attaining to life or holiness by their works, and be forced 
to trust on the free promise only for all their salvation, and also that 
sin might be restrained by the spirit of bondage until the coming 
of Jesus Christ, and the plentiful pouring out of the sanctifying 
Spirit, by him, Gal. iii. 16—24; Rom. v. 20, 21; x. 3,4. Had it 
not been for the better covenant, the Sinai covenant would have 
been to all an occasion of sin, despair, and destruction; of itself 
it was only a killing letter, the ministration of death and condemna- 
tion, and therefore it is now abolished, 2 Cor. iii. 6, 11. 

We have great cause to praise God for delivering his church by 
the blood of Christ from this yoke of bondage, and we have cause 
to abhor the device of those that would lay upon us now a grievous 
and terrible yoke, by turning our new covenant imto a covenant of 
sincere works, and leaving us no better covenant to relieve us in 
our extremity. 

[To be continued.) 
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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 


A PLEA FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE FROM INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


Wuen we compare the present cendition of society with that before the 
commencement of the Temperance Reform, we cannet but perceive that 
great good has been accomplished. The use of spirits as a common bev- 
erage, is now, toa great extent, regarded disreputable. The tavern has 
been forsaken by many who were its constant inmates, the decanter bane 
ished the sideboard, and many a wife with tearful eyes, thanks God for the 
reformation of her well-nigh ruined husband, whilst the smiling little ones 
yartake with gratitude, the bread which, but for temperance, would have 

een converted into a fountain of tears, to be wept over the untimely grave 
of a ruined father! 

Now it is a subject of sincere regret that any thing should retard the 
progress of this heavenly work. How much then must we lament the 
hindrance caused by disagreement among ils professed friends—a disagree- 
ment, too, without any reasonable foundation—a diflerence occasioned by 
inattention to the aim of the Temperance Reformation, which is both to 
reform the intemperate, and to preserve the temperate. Now let any num- 
ber of persons who have either seen or felt the eflects of intoxicating liquor, 
be severally called upon to prescribe a method for the accomplishment of 
these objects—and with one voice they will answer, “ There is but one 
certain method for the permanent reform of the drunkard, and but one per- 
Secily safe course for the temperate drinker.” And the temperance re- 
form having exhibited not only the sovereign efficacy of the “only way,” 
but also the signal failure of every other way, is it not strange there should 
be any disagreement upon the subject! ‘There is, nevertheless, a great 
diflerence of opinion among the friends of temperance, some maintaining 
the propriety, or innocence of occasional temperate drinking, whilst others 
object to all use of intoxicating drinks. With the latter we are opposed 
to temperate drinking, and have discontinued the use of every thing that 
intoxicates, for the fullowtng reasons, viz.: 

1. lt is consistent. We would ask those friends of temperance who op- 
pose total abstinence, what is the ground of their objection to distilled 
liquors? Is it not that they contain alcohol? And why have they pledg- 
ed themselves to abstain from certain drinks, called brandy, whiskey, gin, 
Sc., if it be not that they consider even the temperate use of them dan- 
gerous? Butsince it is a factestablished beyond ail contradiction, that vin- 
ous and malt liquors contain alcohol in intoxicating quantities, will any one 
seriously pretend that there is any thing more thana mere nominal difler- 
ence between a glass of wine, and a glass of brandy and water, reduced 
fo the weakness of wine! Alcohol, the chief objectionable part of ardent 
spirits, exists also in fermented liquor. Nay, if it were not for fermenta- 
tion, it would be impossible to procure alcohol. For the liquid to be dis- 
tilled, must first undergo the process of fermentation ; in which, by a tem- 
perature over 45° the liquid is decomposed, and the nutritious proportion 
of its constituent parts being destroyed, a poisonous combination takes 
place between some of those parts; and the result is alcohol, mechanically 
mixed with the remaining parts. When this mechanical mixture is, in 
distillation, exposed to the heat of the still-furnace, the aleohol passes off in 
the form of vapour, through the worm, and being condensed, is received 
unmixed, but nnchanged :—the same deadly foe to the human family, both 
before and after distillation. 

But even admitting that the alcohol of the “ pure fermented juice of the 
grape,” is a harmless kind of aleohol,—which seems to be the imagination 
of the wine advocates,—yet as it is an indisputable fact, that by far the 
greater part of the ‘‘ genuine imported”? wine, consumed in this country, is 
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a “domestic” mixture of filthy drugs and distilled spirits, by what logic can 
it be made out, that the indiscriminate use of wine by the temperance man, 
1s not in direct violation of his pledge of abstinence from ardent spirits!! 
Again, some men are as fond of wine as others are of stronger liquor ; and 
a given quantity of wine will intoxicate one man as readily as an equal 
quantity of spirits will intoxicate another of different habits and constitu- 
tion. ‘The use of wine by the former is, therefore, as great an evil,and as 
dangerous as the use of ardent spirits by the latter. ' And as the one loves 
his wine just as well as the other his spirits, is it not shameless inconsisten- 
cy for the wine drinker to denounce his neighbor’s brandy, while he allows 
himself in the enjoyment of his own favorite beverage !—The temperance 
nan, therefore, to be consistent, must abstain from all that intoxicates. 

2. lt is safe. This is self-evident, for it is impossible for a sober man 
ever to become a drunkard, so long as he drinks nothing that will intoxi- 
cate ; and it is equally impossible for a reformed drunkard ever to return 
to his drunkenness, whilst he practises total abstinence. ‘This is admitted 
by all, and therefore needs no argument. But we go a step farther, and 
assert that it is not merely “a safe way,” but, ‘‘ the only safe way ;” and, 
therefore, commends itself to every prudent man, Here, however, we are 
met by opposition; for many maintain that temperate drinking is not dan- 
yerous. We ask, then, who may, with safety, indulge in it? Is it safe for 
the reformed drunkard? Just as safe as the lamb which has been rescued 
from the tigress, returning to sport with her ravening whelps; or as 
Safe as for the charmed bird to flutter in the adder’s bewitching gaze. 
The reformed drunkard may practice temperate drinking as safely as 
the bewildered Eve listened to the wily tempter’s treacherous counsel ; 
or, as safely as Lot’s infatuated wife lingered in the plain of Sodom! 
The reformed drunkard may not with perfect safety, even smell the 
efuvia of a dram-shop.* And it is a fact demonstrated by experience, 
“that every case of remarkable and permanent reform from drunkenness, 
has been accomplished by the practice of total abstinence, whether the party 
has pledged himself to it or not.”’ 

But is temperate drinking safe for those who, as yet, have not departed 
the walks of sobriety—who, in the world’s estimation, and perhaps in their 
own, are confirmed in habits of virtue and self-government? No! We 
answer decidedly in the negative.—Call up to your imagination the myri- 
ads of slain that sleep in the horrific Aceldama of drunkenness. Whatdo 
you behold! ‘The poor, whose poverty and wretchedness drove them from 
the “ first temperate” glass to drown their other misery in the woe of final 
drunkenness.—The rich, whose riches and pleasure led them from the 
“ moderate first glass,” to quaff the overflowing abundance of final drunk- 
enness.— The ignorant, whose ignorance of all other things was wisdom, 
compared to their stupidity in taking “ the first”’ glass.—T he learned, who, 


having exhausted all other human a learned at last, the efficacy of 


temperate drinking in making confirn®g drunkards.—The rude clown, and 
the refined delicate female, reduced to a squalid, bloated, loathsome similar- 
ity, lamentable to be seen !—The clergyman, who having preached to others 
to be temperate in all things, must needs set the example of temperance in 
drinking, until “ the little occasionally,” tor which he blasphemously plead 
the Savior’s example, swelled, ere he was aware, into habitual intoxication, 
and lo! he became a “ cast away.”—The layman, following the temperate 
example of his minister until they exhibited the consequenee of the blind 
leading the blind.—The mother, having in early life learned to sip the 
“harmless cordial,’ became at length so disgustingly brutal, that her last 





*A young man who had been but a very moderate drinker, shortly after adopt- 
ing the practice of total abstinence, had the appetite for a morning julip, of which 
he had never been fond, created by simply smelling the mint, liquor, &c., as he 
passed ataverndoor, He hastened by, and so escaped the temptation, 
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deed of monstrosity, was to strip the garment from her shivering babe to 
pawn it *******_The heart sickens—language fails. . 

But do you not perceive the startling fact, that every one of this “ host 
of perdition” was once as temperate as you or 1; and that they ruimed 
themselves by beginning temperately ? Yes, reader! the army slain by the 
mighty foe were once as safe as the most temperate drinker alive. And 
does it need argument to show, that if they bad abandoned the practice of 
drinking altogether, before it was too late, they would not have had the 
doleful and eternal employ of bewailing “ the first glass.” Do you not see 
that every soldier who falls in this dread battle, is marshalled from the rear- 
ward rank of temperate drinking? Why then occupy a position from 
which you are every moment liable to be called, to fill the post of the fallen; 
and then in your turn, to swell the ranks of death? Say not * you know 
how to govern yourself,” if while you use these words you continue your 
dangerous practice; for precisely thus did all they do, who once boasted 
their powerlul self-government, but who now know full well when they 
ought to have stopt. If you indeed know when to stop, leave it not to the 
wncertain future: prove it to yourself and the world, by heeding the Divine 
admonition, “ Behold! now is the accepted time, to-day is the day of sal- 
vation.” 

You will, however, be little affected at the mournful array of the “throng 
of drunken dead,” if you behold not among them one bound to you by 
ties stronger than those of common humanity. Would to heaven the writer 
could not point out several acquaintances, and one esteemed friend among 
the wretched company, who, if the Word of God be true, (and who dare 
doubt it ?) “* CANNOT INHERIT THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. Reader. if the 
fell spirit has robbed you of a beloved friend, do you not know how mod- 
erate he was at first, and how great was his self-command ? Do you not 
now, With tears, call to mind his amiability, and the tenderness of his ate 
tachment to yourself? Do you not often think how usetul, or, perhaps, 
how great a man he might have been, but for the cruelenemy? And how 
deeply and bitterly you lament his almost imperceptible descent, until he 
stood for a moment, upon a slippery place, from which his foot slid forever ! 
O, then, beware! if you are treading in his “ first steps.” Listen to the 
message which, as he is not permitted to return, he sends you by me, “lest 
thou also come into the same place of torment.” 

3. But admitting that every moderate drinker does not become a drunk- 
ard, and that a man may take an occasional glass of wine with safety to 
himself, yet is it kind to do so, when it encourages others to form, or con- 
tinue in habits of intemperance ?—Every man in the community exerts a 
greater or less degree of influence upon all around him. ‘To deny this is 
to betray a gross ignorance of human nature. Our influence is one of the 
talents committed to us by our Heavenly Father, and for the use of it, we 
are responsible. The intelligent parent must have observed that his chil- 
dren are watchful and imitative, and that their habits and prineiples, for 
the most part, are formed from those of the older persons around them, 
How needful, then, for the parent, in counselling his children, to seal every 
instruction with a rigidly consistent exampie. And when we consider that 
children are by far more disposed to regard example than preeept, and to 
follow an evil example rather than a good one, how urgent the necessity to 
keep a sleepless watch upon our whole deportment, whilst we put far from 
them every thing of an evil tendency. Do you want proof of this? Per- 
haps, reader, you can call to mind some acts of youthful folly or sin, into 
which you were drawn by the example of persons older than yourself, in 
the belief, too, that the sooner you became habituated to such things, the 
sooner you would arrive at man’s estate, whilst, at the same time, you 
allowed the examples of virtue and piety to pass unheeded by, and have 
quite forgotten the oft-repeated admonitions of an anxious father’s love. 
Siuce, then, such foolishness is bound up in the hearts of children, let us 
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give them no excuse, by our example, to take even the first step down the 
slippery path of intemperance. 

But you are ready to reply, * If mv son never drinks any more than I 
do, it will never do him any harm.” “If he never does!” Then you ad- 
mit itis uncertain whether he will, or not. Now, suppose, as it is very 
possible, since he has his father’s example for drinking, he should be less 
temperate than you. “ What then?’ QO! look at the army slain by intem- 
perance, and at the youthful multitude madly rushing on to fill the places 
of the dead, in the fore-front of the unequal contest--and look at your 
neigbbor’s child ren, who are only passable, notwithstanding all the anxiety, 
and diligence, and wholesome e xample of their parents, and say whether 
you are ‘willing to leave the usefulness and happiness of a beioved child at a 
fearful hazard, and in case of his ruin, be the partner of his guilt, when by 
adopting the practice we would urge upon you, you may do all in your 
power to “ train him up in the way ‘he should £0. 

These observations apply, not merely to parents, but also to masters, 
elder brothers, teachers, church members, officers in the church and in the 
State, and in some degree, to every individual in the community. But 
above all, how can you, 0, professing Christians! continue your “ harmless 
occasional” glass, when the young and the intemperate, the ungodly and 
the sinner, are watching with eager attention, to justify their vile practices 
by vour unhallowed indulgence? 

Whilst you act thus yourselves, how can you warn your less temperate 
fellow-beings to flee from the ruin that awaits them ?—With what hope of 
success can you extend to them a helping hand, and bid them follow your 
example? Has not all experience shown that they cannot do as you do, 
and be perfectly safe? And how can you pray, “ Deliver us from evil,” 
when by your example, you “lead others into temptation?” Where are 
those lessons of seli-denial and devotion to the cause of suffering humanity, 
which you ought to have learned from the gospel? Methinks you know 
not the spirit of the Apostle who said, ‘* If thy brother be grieved with 
thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him with thy 
meat, for whom Christ died.”?’ “It is good neither to eat Jlesh, nor to drink 
w ne, nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
made weak.” * Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth, lest Il make my brother to offend.” If 
your bosoms were actuated by his spirit, you would not love your “ tem- 
perate glass” better than Paul loved that wholesome aliment which God 
appointed to be received with thankfulness. So long, then, as you delib- 
erately refuse to deny yourself in every thing, or to bear any cross laid 
upon you, are you worthy the name of Him who {“ pleased not himself 
when he came to give rae se a ransom for many.’ Ministers! Elders! 
Class-leaders! Deacons! Vestry-men!! ponder these things, and judge 
yourselves, that you may not be condemned with the world.” 

The practice of total abstinence from intoxicating liquor being thus con- 
sistent and safe, and as an example exerting a kind and Christian influence 
upon all within its reach, would seem to disarm all opposition. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not the case. It is strongly opposed by multitudes. And much to 
be lamented, in the ranks of its opponents, are found many who have done 
some good in the general cause of temperance. ‘These, however, could 
hardly oppose the ‘good cause we advocate, did they not ‘allow old preju- 
dices and habits to retain the mastery of their better judgment. We intend 
no disrespect to these well meaning persons, but merely to say, that no 
reason has ever been assigned by them, for moderate drinking, which they 
would consider sufficient to justify the doing of any disagreeable thing, even 
if less dangerous and i improper. But, lest in our zeal for total abstinence, 
we overlook or undervalue the reasons of those who differ with us, let us 
candidly examine some of the chief causes of their opposition, 
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1. Ignorance of the fact that fermented liquors contain alcohol.*— 
Although this is not now so common as formerly, yet there are many per- 
sons, intelligent in other things, who do not understand how alcokol can 
get into their domestic wine, cordial, beer, cider, &c., when they do not 
put any in; and if you attempt to explain to them the process of ferment- 
ation, they are very slow to believe that alcoho! is formed in these liquors 
by the very same process that, if allowed to continue, would turn them to 
vinegar! If a kind mother, who has been in the habit of making currant 
wine or the like, desires to be satisfied whether it contains the aleohlic 
poison, let her take a small portion, and try to burnit. If it does not burn, 
she has not made it right: it is spoiled, and ought not to be given to the 
the children. If it does burn, it contains that which has destroyed so many 
bright-eyed boys. How can she then, whilst a mother’s love warms her 
heart, provide the temptation to decoy her smiling little ones into the with- 
ering grasp of the demon Intemperance ? 

2. The belief that the use of alcoholic liquors is necessary to health— 
not as medicines prescribed by the physician, but used ‘‘ to protect a man 
against the weather,’ “to cool him when he is warm,” and “ to warm 
him when he is cold ;” “to assist digestion,” and “ to impart strength.” 
That alcoholic liquors are sometimes useful as medicine, we pretend not to 
deny. But surely it is better and safer, when necessary, to use pure 
alcohol, diluted to the required degree by the physician’s recipe, than the 
poisonous adulterations sold under the names, brandy, whiskey, wine, &c., 
at ourown prescription. Depend upon it, this sort of sell-doctoring is most 
dangerous quackery. 

In ten cases out of twelve, however, the reasons we are now considering, 
are mere sham and pretence. But to those who sincerely believe these 
things to be necessary as stated above, we would say, that entire success 
has attended the experiment of dispensing with all such things, by the 
mariner, both in the merchant and state service—by the soldier, in perform- 
ing arduous duty in unhealthy situations—by the day-labourer, and by the 
farmer, in performing ail his work. Now if some men in these occupations 
can and have done better without the use of intoxicating liquor than with 
it, why may not all others in the same employments do likewise? Does it 
not put to the blush all in less laborious occupations, who, in attending to 
their usual business, or in performing an ordinary journey, imagine they 
need the sustaining influence of intoxicating drink! But if the exposed 
traveller really needs a glass of wine or spirits to protect and strengthen 
him for the journey, why does he not give his equally exposed horse some- 
thing more protecting and strengthening than cold water ? 

3. Submission to the tyranny of an evil custom, mis-named hospitality. 
There are many who are inclined to regard the use of intoxiccating liquor 
unnecessary, and even dangerous, and who admit nearly all that is urged 
against it; yet who have determined never to adopt the pledge of total 
abstinence. They cannot think of refusing a glass of wine when offered 
by a particular friend, and therefore, they will not endanger their veracity 
by signing the pledge.--They who argue thus, act as though the whole 
impropriety of drinking consists in breaking the pledge of abstinence ; 
whereas, it is manifest that as the very idea of pledging to abstain, pro- 
ceeds on the fact that it is wrong to use intoxicating liquor as common 
beverage, the chief impropriety consists in using the objectionable article, 
whether we are pledged to abstain or not.—True, the man that violates 
his pledge incurs the guilt of covenant—breaking, in addition to that of 
advancing the murderous work of Intemperance. But why fear violating 
the pledge? Is the perdition of the man who dies a drunkard, less certain 
than that of him who dies a liar, as well as a drunkard? But, on the other 
hand, do we not see all around us, thousands and hundreds of thousands 





* See Turner’s Chemistry, page 520, 4th Edition, Philadelphia, 1832. 
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guilty of the fearful criminality directly or indirectly connected with drink- 
ing, for one, here and there, who violates his pledge? The difference is 
infinite, between the danger of violating the pledge of abstinence, and the 
danger of perishing in drunkenness, whilst we continue the practice of 
moderate drinking.—-If, however, a man is so conscientious that he will 
not endanger his veracity by signing the pledge, let him in practice regard 
also the equally binding obligation of abstaining from the appearance as 
well as from the reality of the evil of Intemperance. 

And many, actuated by the motive under consideration, acknowledging 
the impropriety of even occasional drinking, will smilingly “ touch the 
social glass,”’ and drink their friend’s health at the expense of their own. 
This is apparently a small affair, but small as it is, it exhibits a facility in 
violating the conscience, utterly inconsistent with the professions of men 
of principle. But what are these occasional drinkers contending for? 
Why do they refuse to bind themselves to the practice of that which they 
acknowledge to be excellent?—Simply this—That they may have the hé- 
erly to bow submissive to the tyranny of fashion. 

4. The increasing appetite for strong drink. This reason is seldom al- 
leged, but is, nevertheless, the corner stone of all opposition to our cause. 
Such is the law of our nature, that before we are aware, we form habits, 
which, if evil, require the exercise of a mighty effort to abandon; and 
sometimes, nothing but the grace of God can deliver us from their thraldom. 
A pious lady, long in delicate health, was ordered by her physician to take 
a glass of wine every day ata particular hour. She had not continued 
the practice very long before sne found herself looking at the clock, impa- 
tiently waiting the hour for her treacherous medicine. The circumstance 
so alarmed her, that she abandoned the remedy as more dangerous than the 
disease. Reader, are you in similar circumstances? Are you in honesty 
obliged to admit that your appetite for strong drink is increasing? Examine 
yourself faithfully—Let not the native deceitfulness of your heart, which 
you. possess in common with the rest of your fellow-beings, induce you to 
make a partial examination. Be persuaded neither to doubt your present 
danger, nor to conclude that your case is hopeless. Whatever may be 
your attachment to intoxicating liquor, your case is not peculiar—thousands. 
are and have been in the same situation. Be not offended, therefore, if 
the matter is now brought home to you. Think not that we would join 
with those who point the finger of scorn at the spell-bound victim of alco- 
hol. Nay! the kindest sympathies of our bosom are excited by your un- 
happy case.—Conscience would be violated, if we failed to warn you of 
we danger.—Humanity would be outraged, if we failed to beseech you, 

v every consideration that can be addressed to a reasonable being capable 
of unending happiness, not for a moment to continue in a practice, which, 
if finally persisted in, must terminate in unending woe. 

5. The desire of gain by the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. 
The Word of God informs us that * the love of money is the root of all 
evil;’* and to no suhject is this truth more applicable than to intemper- 
anee, for intoxicating liquor could not be used if it were not manufactured 
—and, there would be little manufactured, if it were not for the love of the 
money gained by it. 

Now, disclaiming all intention to wound the feelings of any one by call- 
ing hard names, or using harsh language, we solemnly call upon every 
manufacturer and dealer in intoxicating liquor, to consider conscientiously 
and in the fear of God, the reasons commonly alleged in justification of 
your business. You say, “It is the means by which we obtain bread for 
our families—If we do not do it, others will—We do not compel pevop!e to 
buy and drink the liquor.”” Now if these are good and sufficient reasons 
for carrying on your business, would they not be equally good for the fol- 





*1 Timothy vi: 10. 
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lowing of some other trades, licensed or connived at by the iaw?’ Let us 
examine: A company of individuals obtain a charter for carrying on 
banking operations, and open an office of deposit for the savings of the 
industrious. After a while the bank fails—-the vaults are empty, and the 
books show that the directors and their friends ******, Well, who finds 
fault? That was the “ way they obtained bread for their families— If they 
had not done it, others would—They did not compel people to make de- 
posits.” Another case: An indulgent father discovers that the son of long 
cherished hope, has been enticed to the gaming house, where, besides the 
loss of property, the young man has lost every noble principle, and, having 
become master of the vilest arts, and the slave of the vilest passions, he is 
prepared to mend his fortune at the point of the assassin’s dagger; or in 
desperation, to forget the misery of the past, by rushing unbidden, into the 
presence of his Maker. And who shall soothe the outraged and anguished 
bosom of the wretched parent? How shall the destroyer of the child meet 
the withering glance of the broken hearted father, and answer his search- 
ing expostulations? Hear him: “It is the way I obtain a livelihood! If 
{ had not done it, another would!! I did not compel your son to play!!! 
Yet another: The only daughter of a widowed mother, the last remaining 
tie to earth unsevered by misfortue, has been inveigled into a brothel, and 
there inhumanly despoiled of virtue and of peace forever. The parent’s 
spirit is crushed-—Her heart is utter desolation by the monstrous deed. Yet 
a mother’s undying love still vearns toward her ruined one, and she seeks 
her in the abode of infamy. But what demon is that in woman’s form, 
who meets her repulsive at the threshold, and who, as the mistress of the 
den, stands forth thus to vindicate her abomination? Listen: ‘ That is the 
way I get my bread! If I had not done it, another would!! I did not 
force your daughter to come here!!!” 

Is it then indeed true, that the following of these professions admits of 
the same justification as the trade in intoxicating liquor? Doubtless this 
is offensive. But who is to blame, J, who have candidly laid facts before 
you, and honestly deduced the unavoidable conclusion, or you, who, by 
continuing the manufacture or sale of an article adapted to destroy the 
souls and bodies of vour fellow-beings, and the consumption of which you 
know spreads a desolation more fierce and lasting than that of the burning 
Sirocco, and then pretend to justify yourselves by excuses, which, if good 
for you, mav be used by the fraudulent, the gambler and the infamous? 
And say not the cases are not parallel. The exact similarity is obvious to 
all who are uninfluenced by that self-interest which makes ‘* all the ways 
ofa man right in his own eyes.”’ Have you not consulted the Word of 
God upon the principle here involved?) Whatis its alarming denunciation ? 
‘* It must needs be that oflences come, but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh.”—Have you never heard, whilst engaged in your business, 
“the still small voice” of weeping humanity whispering to your conscience 
in agonized accents, “ Every farthing gained in this way, is THE PRICE OF 
BLoop.” Let no earthly interest then prevail with you to continue a busi- 
ness which involves so fearful responsibilities here and hereafter.* 





* The principle is the same in the case of those dealers who keep intoxicating 
liquors, not for the direct profit which they yield, but merely to accommodate the 
customers who will not deal with them, unless they can be supplied with liquor. 
What is this but selling liquor for gain? ‘There are many, however, who say they 
are friendly to temperance, and that they would abandon the sale of liquor, if they 
could still retain a living custom. In such cases it is the solemn duty of temper- 
ance mento unite in making it their interest to give up the traffic. But we very 
much fear that he is not a hearty friend to temperance, who, by considerations of 
pecuniary gain, can consent to ‘‘be a partaker of other men’s sins’’ of intemperance, 
and who weuld embark in the temperance cause, provided he would lose nothing 
by it. But even admitting the lawfulness of consulting a man’s pecuniary interest 
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Reader, are you a member of the Temperance Society? If you are, 
why did you become so? Whatever your reasons were, there are more 
and better reasons why you should extend your pledge to total abstinence. 
Your present opposition but weakens the good cause, and gives the com- 
mon enemy an occasion against us. Is not total abstinence safer, and 
more consistent, than partial abstinence? Can the reformed drunkard be 
reente in any other way? And how can you more effectually extend a 

elping hand to the weak and wavering, who, in striving to flee from im- 
pending ruin, need, not only all the counsel and encouragement you can 
give them, but above all, that you should make the way easy by setting 
them a safe example ! 

Lastly.— W hat earthly good is accomplished by temperate drinking? If 
you are not a member of the society, but yet a friend to the cause, and 
yourself a practiser of its principles, permit me to ask, will the cause lose 
any thing by the additional weight of your influence? Will you bein any 
more danger of becoming intemperate as a member of the society, than as 
you are at present? And remember, too, if you can be temperate without 
signing the pledge, all cannot. It you need not doso, on your own account, 
there may be a neighbor or a friend waiting your example, to do that 

y signing the pledge, which is not in his power to do otherwise. Consider 
his claim upon vour friendship, and act accordingly. 

If you are neither a member of the society, nor a practiser of temperance, 
listen, I conjure you, whilst I deliver my soul. First, then, if you be a son, 
I beseech vou by the obedience due to the venerable father that begat you, 
and the dear mother that bore you, that you return not their care, and 
watchfulness, and love, in brokenness of heart and blasted hopes, and that 
you break off, at once, a practice, which, if persisted in, must “ bring 
down their gray hairs in sorrow to the grave.” If thou wouldst rejoice, 
then, “O young man, remember, that for all these things, God will bring 
thee into judgment.” If you be a hushand and a parent, I charge you to 
remember the duty of changeless love you owe to her, whose friend and 
protector vou once swore to be, in the presence of the Almighty, that you 
destroy not her remaining peace--that you no more wound her lacerated 
bosom—that you sever not the last cord of her bursting, bleeding heart. 
And O, acknowledge the tender obligations that bind you to those helpless 
little ones, whose only inheritance must be “ the bread of sorrow, and the 
water of affliction,” if you, their father, ‘* waste your substance in riotous 
living.” 

Whoever, and whatever you are, be persuaded “ to spend your money 
no longer for that which is not bread.” And behold, in one dread vision, 
the drunkard’s portion. See in this world, weeping, penury, disease, crim- 
inality and death! A little further on—Hark! the last trump! Lo! you 
rise in shame and everlasting contempt, to drink ‘ the burning cup your 
sins have filled with everlasting woe,” distilled from the worm that dieth 
not. Flee! then, O! flee from the fiery flame! Dash from thy devoted 
lips the poisoned bow! of sin and death!!! 





in settling a question of morals, will it not be, on the whole, unprofitable to accom- 
modate a customer with that which makes him unkind to his family, unjast to his 
other creditors, and finally, will compel him to withdraw his custom altogether, 
and to transfer it to the Warden of the Alms House, or to the greedy tenants of 
the tomb! 
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ESSAYS, PRACTICAL AND SPECULATIVE, 
No. Il. 
Considerations on the question, Why is there so little good Preaching ? 


Ir there had been in every generation, from Saul of Tarsus to 
Martin Luther, a few spirits like either of them; instead of boast- 
ing of the principles of the reformation, we might rather have as- 
cribed to the church the singular glory, that she had no need of 
reformation. And from Luther’s day, to our own, if every genera- 
tion had been blessed with a few such men of God, as Whitefield ; 
the light of truth, instead of shining dimly in the lives of the fifti- 
eth part of the human race, would, in all likelihood, have now 
beamed far and wide, over all the kindreds of men. If we take 
either of these men as our standard, we shall be disposed to assert, 
that there are no good preachers in the world. And if we lift the 
standard, even near to them, we shall not doubt that there is very 
little preaching that deserves to be called good. Indeed, the bitter 
sarcasm attributed to one of the most accomplished men of his 
own, or any age, was not wholly destitute of truth; for it must be 
admitted that one of the most cogent arguments for the divine origin 
and authority of the Christian religion, is to be found in the fact, 
that its ministers have not extirpated it from among men. 

Upon the first impression of the subject, it seems rather surpris- 
ing, that there should be any other kind of preaching but such as 
is most excellent; that men should ever fail of being impressive 
aud instructive to the last degree, when they undertake to tell what 
God had done for them, and what he was willing to do for others. 
We might presume that on this, as on all other subjects, men of 
deep feeling and fervid imaginations, even without that peculiar per- 
sonal interest in the subject, which we call regeneration, might throw 
the overpowering facts of our religion into forms, that would be 
characterised by the highest eloquence. Still more reasonable 
would it be to suppose, that he who added to these advantages, the 
love of God shed abroad in his own heart, would be able to pour 
out a resistless flood. What then should we not expect from him, 
who, to high powers of mind, and ardent affections, and the wisdom 
that giveth spiritual discernment, and the faith wrought in him by 
the same exceeding power that raised Christ Jesus from the dead 
—added also, the call of God to this very work! It would indeed 
seem to involve a contradiction in terms, to say that God had cho- 
sen a man to preach his word—and yet that the man was not able 
to preach it well! 

The message of salvation, too, is certainly of sufficient im port- 
ance, to excite the deepest interest in him who proclaims it. The 
condition of those to whom he goes, is sufficiently deplorable to 
stir up every kind emotion within him. The destiny from which he 
warns them to flee, is dark enough to excite every emotion of horror ; 
and that to which he would lead them, bright enough to arouse our 
whole nature in its pursuit. He has that to relate, regarding what 
our Father has done for us, which might be expected to move hearts 
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of stone to gratitude: that, to announce of his intentions towards 
us, if we continue obstinately impenitent, which should startle us 
from our guilty stupidity. If there had been sucha thing as purity 
of heart among the children of men, it would seem utterly unac- 
countable why they do not shrink with horror from the deep and 
everlasting pollution which must attend all the sensations, and all 
the intercourse of the damned : and why they are not melted at the 
contemplation of that spotless holiness which the Gospel of God 
reveals, as of the essence of his glorions nature and felicity, and as 
the heritage, in its degree, of all the saints. And so, it seems not 
more to be questioned, that the habitual contemplation and exposi- 
tion of these mighty interests, ought to produce corresponding 
effects upon those who stand between the living and the dead; so 
that they who minister in the things of Christ, besides the spirit of 
Christ, might reasonably be expected to have some portion of the 
interest of him who spake as never man spake. 

Although, however, this Gospel of God is replete with much that 
should stir up to holy ardor of every man that proclaims its un- 
searchable riches, and that should make his proclamation of it im- 
pressive and powerful; yet there are, perhaps, in the subject itself, 
at least, there are connected almost indissolubly with it, difficulties 
which should mitigate, in some degree, the severity of our judgment 
against those, who seem to preach it with so little efficiency. 

Among the difficulties of this description, we may observe that 
the preacher of righteousness is cut off from the use of all those 
passions, and removed from those conflicts, out of the midst of 
which the highest strains of merely human eloquence have been 
found to burst. The collisions of the fierce impulses of the heart 
of man; the profound excitements which spring from personal 
rivalry, from the love of glory, from the lust of power; all these, 
and a thousand other equally stirring, and equally sinful causes and 
occasions of that thrilling interest in him who speaks, and in them 
who hear, from which, what the world is ever charmed with in public 
speaking has flowed, are separated forever from the sacred desk. 
How would it have accorded with the spirit of his office, if the 
apostle Peter, on the day of Pentecost, as he stood up among the 
crowds from every quarter of the earth, that thronged the temple ; 
should have lavished all the powers of his ardent nature in depict- 
ing the crimes of those who had murdered his Lord, in stirring up 
the passions of men to avenge that crime, and in stimulating to 
deeper hate against their corrupt and merciless oppressors, the 
hearts of his brethren! Or, on the other hand, how would the 
impulsive and cultivated people of Athens have looked upon the 
prince of orators, if, instead of stirring up all their passions against 
Philip, he had exhorted them to pray for him? Or what would the 
calm, and stern conscript fathers have thought of Tully, if he had 
closed a tremendous denunciation of Cataline, with a pungent and 
personal appeal to their own consciences, for their own sins? There 
is a great class of subjects, perhaps the largest of all classes, and 
a great variety of feelings, perhaps among them many to which the 
very highest emotion belongs, which are inappropriate to our calling, 
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tions. And this, in so decisive a way, that whenever ardent servants 
of God, in a well meant, but ill-instructed zeal, have pressed those 
subjects, or these feelings, into their service; it has never failed to 
happen, that the image of the earthly has stamped itself, to the 
exclusion of the image of the heavenly, upon the fruits of all such 
ministrations. 

Again: it is to be noticed, as some extenuation for those who 
preach indifferently, that the whole system by which their efforts 
are, for the most part, judged, is founded on rules which are often 
inappropriate, and sometimes revolting to the great principles ot 
their system. We mean to say, that the principles of taste by 
which we judge of such efforts, are often false, and deduced from 
false models, and therefore lead us to conclusions which are not 
just. Insomuch, that what appears to us very poor preaching, migh. 
seem very much otherwise, if the principles on which our judgment 
proceeds, were themselves corrected. Isaiah and Homer, would 
be very differently estimated by their respective countrymen, as 
poets merely, (in the large and true sense of that term;) and the 
apostle Paul and Demosthenes, merely as public speakers, would 
produce very opposite effects upon a given body of men, according 
to their previous associations and habits of thought. It is to be 
constantly had in mind, that the peculiarities of genuine Christian 
eloquence, are no more the same as those of the most admired 
eloquence of other schools, than the principles upon which it rests, 
and the motives to which it appeals, are the same as those of other 
systems. It is not the design of our religion to cultivate the taste 
of mankind; nor should its teachers look to that quarter to be judged. 
Nor yet is it by any means its chief purpose to enlighten the under- 
standings of men; nor should its ministers, therefore, be judged 
exclusively by the instructiveness, tn an intellectual view merely, 
of their public efforts. But the great end of the preaching of the 
Gospel is to sanctify the conciences of men; and though this can- 
not be achieved without a certain degree of mental illumination, 
yet he knows but little of the practical operations of the truth of 
Christ, who believes that the intellectual and the spiritual discern- 
ment of it,are by any means necessarily proportionate to each other. 
It is upon principles of this sort, we apprehend, that we may account 
for the fact, that Christians and the people of the world so frequently 
form opposite estimates of the powers and qualifications of partic- 
ular preachers; nay, that different sects of Christians entertain such 
contradictory opinions of individuals, on this head,—according as 
the individuals and the sects, are in a higher or lower degree im- 
bued with the peculiarities of the Gospel. 

Again, and above all, it is to be remarked, that the great and 
striking truths of religion, out of which, as from a perennial spring, 
the deepest streams of eloquence might be expected to flow; find 
no chord responsive to them in the hearts to which they are ad- 
dressed,—nay, are accounted scandalous and absurd by the natural 
man. How often have we heard the deep emotion of the ambas- 
sadors of Christ made the subject of profane ridicule, by the 
thoughtless multitude over whose fate they wept! Need it be said, 
that this is natural, and to be expected? How absurd are the light 
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and joyous motions of the dance, to him who is placed at so great 
a distance, that while he sees the figures, he hears not the music 
to which they move in concert! Equally unreasonable and extrav- 
agant, must all the enthusiasm of the man of God appear, to those 
who see not the light which beams into his heart, who hear not the 
voice from on high whose tones enter and wrap his soul! And 
just in the degree that the preacher feels the spiritual power of 
those deep truths which he is called on to proclaim, is the danger 
that the manner and matter of his communications may prove offen- 
sive to those, who seeing nothing as he sees it. While his state- 
ments are not credited, it is not to be expected that his admonitions 
should receive attention. And that the former should be believed, 
or the latter regarded, depends on a power which he cannot con- 
trol. It is his part to bring the truth plainly and clearly before the 
minds of his hearers: to press it earnestly, and faithfully upon their 
hearts. It is God’s part, to make that trutheffectual. Alas! how 
hard it is to learn this great lesson: how hard to practice it, purely, 
even when it is learned! How hard to utter with becoming con- 
viction, what we know is discredited; to adhere to the simple, 
glorious, thus saith God, whether men will hear, or whether they 
will forbear! How difficult is it, when we see an opening for some- 
thing of our own to be added, to stand aside and wait for the mighty 
power of God? Todo ourerrand faithfully, and yet todo no more; 
to come short in nothing that God will approve, and yet to exceed 
in nothing, that which is becoming the estate of the servants of all. 
So to act, as to be a sweet savour of Christ unto God, equally in 
them that are saved, ‘and in them that perish! Well may we exclaim, 
with him who was not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles, 
‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 

It cannot be denied, however, nor should there be any attempt 
to conceal! the mournful truth, that preachers are themselves chiefly 
to blame, that there is so little good preaching in the world. The 
first and great defect is, that even in the judgment of that charity 
which hopeth all things,—a large proportion of the preachers in the 
world have been, and are, utterly unfit for the work in which they 
are engaged. By unfit, we mean that they are not even converted 
men. This may seem harsh. We write it with sorrow and shame. 
But wherefore need it be concealed? And we appeal to every man 
of the least acquaintance with life, that there are many, how many 
the last day only can reveal, who undertake to divide the word of 
life, while they are themselves strangers to its sanctifying influence. 

We think it should be a general rule in preaching, to lay open, 
in every sermon, the way of salvation to such an extent, that if 
there was a person in the audience who should never hear another 
discourse, he would be able to learn enough of Christ, to come to 
him for pardon and acceptance with God. And yet how many 
sermons have we not heard, in which neither the name, nor offices 
of Christ were hinted at; in which the converting and sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Ghost were not named; nay, how many 
from which no man could learn that he was a sinner, or that there 
was any way, or any need of salvation! How many are there 
whose habitual ministrations rise not above this wretched mockery, 
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and whose success is precisely to the extent of it, a real hindrance 
to the cause of our blessed Redeemer! Some Greek, as we are 
told by Cicero, offered to communicate to Themistocles, the art of 
remembering all things. His reply was, that he would far rather 
obtain the art of forgetting. Nam memini etiam que nolo: oblivisci 
non possum que volo. And we have sometimes thought, while the 
Church of God was straining every nerve to multiply preachers of 
the Gospel, that it would tend no less to her edification, if she 
could silence many of those already nominally engaged in her 
service. 

But, besides these, there are also many preachers who, though 
converted men, are not adapted to the work of the ministry, by 
reason of some defect, which utterly prevents them from ever 
becoming powerful and impressive preachers. They are not, in 
the expressive words of Paul to Timothy, apt to teach. They lack 
that indescribable and nameless quality, which, if it be denied to 
us by nature, can never be acquired; that intangible something, 
which, diversified in almost infinite modes, yet results in the same 
invariable and indispensable faculty—the power of commanding 
the attention of men, the art of being listened to. He who is des- 
titute of this power, whatever else he may possess, can never 
preach with effect; and should never be induced totry. And that 
multitudes are destitute of it, in an intolerable degree, every man’s 
experience must fully convince him. 

Again: there are many ministers of Christ to whom, indeed, an 
apology is due, for even seeming to class them with either of the 
foregoing ; who, although, it may be, holy in life, and richly gifted 
by nature, and adorned by high attainments, yet seem to us, to mar 
their usefulness, by the manner in which their public ministrations 
are performed. Some, by a too great refinement, others by a certain 
coarseness of address; some by the prolixity, others by the same- 
ness and monotony of their discourses ; some by want of method, 
others by a multiplicity of minute distinctions. These, and multi- 
tudes of other and kindred faults, all fall under one general head ; 
they all result, first from the weakness of preferring what is artificial 
to what is natural, and then from erring in our choice among those 
things that are artificial. We fear we shall incur the suspicion of 
extravagance with many sensible persons, when we express the 
conviction, that very many of these faults are fostered and sustained, 
if not produced by the method of preparing fur the pulpit, which 
prevails extensively in portions of the church. We allude to the 
habit of writing and reading, or delivering sermons; a habit, which, 
we are convinced, has done more to encourage bad preaching, and 
spoil that which is good, than we would easily believe. We appre- 
hend that the practice of writing sermons is usually of very little 
importance, as an act of mental discipline, or as an aid in acquiring 
knowledge—for this plain reason, that by far the greater part of 
these discourses, are written in haste, and without the necessary 
research and reflection. Indeed, if we were to judge by the most 
of those we hear, we might safely conclude, that no great proportion 
was prepared otherwise. And, surely, it is no better to write ex- 
tempore, than to speak so. If these discourses thus prepared, are 
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committed to memory, and delivered, many evils attach to the prac- 
tice, which more than overbalance any supposed advantage which 
could result from it. It almost, necessarily, creates unnatural and 
dull tones, which are fatal to all good preaching; while it almost as 
inevitably takes from the speaker, the freshness and vividness of 
interest in his subject, the loss of which is fatal to all profitable 
listening. No man has that intensity of the faculty which Lord 
Kaimes denominates ideal presence, which can enable him, habit- 
ually, to feel in his closet when writing, as he would in the pulpit ; 
even if he could foresee precisely the circumstances which will 
surround him when his sermon is delivered. But as he can fore- 
see neither all these circumstances, nor the states of his own mind 
and feelings, he puts it out of his power to use any of them, and 
binds himself down unalterably to the exact representation in the 
desk, of his least excited, and least powerful states of soul. If, 
however, the mere reading of their written discourses, is practiced 
—we might in strictness omit any notice whatever of the case, in- 
asmuch, as our design was to speak of preaching, not reading. 
But in extensive portions of the church, this reading is practised 
nearly to the entire exclusion of preaching,—and therefore, requires 
amore pointed notice. It is not to be denied, that some persons 
who pursue this plan of religious instruction, do it so admirably, as 
almost to give it the efficiency and power of preaching itself; while 
some others throw into their written discourses, such a rich amount 
of all that we can look for from the sacred desk, as fully to compen- 
sate for the absence of much of the pointedness and freshness of 
the best public speaking. It is manifest, however, that the general 
effect is far otherwise. The reader is in general cold, heavy, and 
unimpressive—and the hearers usually listless and unexcited. And 
even where an attempt to be earnest or vehement, is made by the 
reader, it most generally results in such extraordinary and unnatural 
tones and gesticulations, as to excite any other than solemn feelings. 
The fact is, the whole business is equally against taste and nature. 
What would we think of a man, if he were to unfold a paper, and 
read to us, with the most profound indifference of voice and man- 
ner, that our house was on fire, and our wife and children shut up 
in it?) What would the Areopagus at Athens have said, if Paul 
liad read to them in the most unimpassioned manner from a roll 
before him, the great truths which he announced tothem? Or how 
would it have altered the case for the better, if he had become 
deeply excited while he read, and with one finger on the roll, and 
his head bent down reading, and the other hand waving above it in 
the air, had vociferated his arguments for the worship of the true 
God? There is, indeed, an intermediate practice followed by some, 
and recommended by persons of great wisdom and experience, as 
the best method of preparation for the pulpit; namely, to write out 
sermons carefully, but neither to commit them, nor yet to read 
them ; but to preach from short notes, or extempore, relying upon 
the impressions which the labour of writing, on the particular sub- 
ject, may have left upon our minds and hearts. This is undoubtedly, 
a less objectionable mode, than either of the preceding; and if a 
man ventures into the ministry without sufficient previous prepa- 
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ration, or if he is inclined to a certain diffuseness and inaccuracy 
in his habits of thinking and reasoning, this method of preparation 
is to be commended as positively good, to such. We question not 
the necessity of much and laborious writing, in all who would ac- 
quire a free and happy style of speaking, full acquaintance with 
the powers of their native tongue, precision and force of expression, 
and exactitude and clearness of thought. But what we question, 
is this, whether, if we would attain a high degree of efficiency as 
public speakers, it is not best to write on different subjects from 
those on which we speak ; that is, not to prepare for speaking, by 
writing out our discourses. Besides what we have already said, 
there are two reasons for this, which seem conclusive. The first 
is, that although he who writes, may be most accurate, he who does 
not write, will be most striking ; and in preaching the great truths 
of religion, it is better to have deep impressiveness even at the 
sacrifice of some technical precision, than great accuracy without 
the necessary force. The second is, that our first vigorous con- 
ceptions of a subject, are nearly sure to be best, most natural, and 
strongest for common use ; and these can be certainly retained and 
used, if we prepare for speaking by meditation and research only ; 
or with the aid, at the most, of very short notes, in the nature of 
memoranda. But if we proceed to write out our thoughts at large, 
new associations arise, and the fastidiousness of taste, changes, 
and remodels original conceptions, until what grows up under our 
hands, is a different thing altogether from what we had in our minds. 
A better thing it may be for the press and closet, but a very inferior 
thing, we are apt to think, for a popular assembly, for the grappling 
with the strong passions and hard hearts of the mass of men, as 
they pass under the influence of the preached word. There is one 
great fact which seems conclusive of this whole subject. We think 
it may be affirmed without invidiousness, that the most powerful, 
successful, and useful preachers of our own day, are undoubtedly 
to be found among those who do not, habitually, either write, read, 
or commit their sermons. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the most indifferent extem- 
pore preachers, are the very poorest of all preachers; and that 
even those who are excellent, are liable to one very great fault. It 
‘requires ten times as much thought to get through an extempore 
discourse, as through a written one. A man of taste may turn 
over, and lead about one good thought, through a whole written 
discourse ; indeed, there is hazard in asserting, that every one, is 
thus rich. But he who attempts to speak, upon such preparation 
as this, must be guilty of inaccuracies, and paradoxes, and blunders ; 
Or must be tame, vapid, tedivus, and monotonous. So even the 
ablest men who speak extempore, are sometimes prone to a certain 
repetition of great and striking conceptions; to throw off, on all 
occasions, their habitual chains of thought, and usual states of 
feeling. We incline to think, however, that if public opinion pre- 
vented us from reading or delivering our discourses, the very vices 
we have alluded to above, would not be without their use: the first 
in purging our ranks of unfit persons—the second in stimulating us 
to deeper and more habitual preparation for every part of our work. 
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Another reason why there is so little good preaching, is, because 
ministers of the Gospel, in general, possess so litle real acquaint- 
ance with the subject. He who understands what he professes to 
discuss, can always make others understand him; and if his sub- 
ject be one of any moment, can generally make them attend to 
him. He, who has no distinct ideas of his subject, can impart no 
instruction, and cannot, of course, command attention. ~-We be- 
lieve it to be true, to a most lamentable extent, that ministers are 
ignorant of the facts of Christianity. We do not think, the world 
over, that one-twentieth part of those who undertake to expound 
the word of God, are acquainted with so much as the written char- 
acters of the languages in which that word was communicated to 
mankind; while not half so many are able to read them with ease 
and profit, Now we do not hesitate to affirm, that no man can 
possibly understand any extensive work, as a teacher should, nor 
be so fully master of any system, as to be well qualified to expound 
It to others, if he has access to it only through translations in one 
language; and we believe the truth of this will be admitted by every 
man who understands more than one language. Indeed we strongly 
doubt whether any man can fully comprehend even language itself, 
any one language now extant among men, without some consider- 
able knowledge of more than one dialect. What would we think 
of having judges and other civil officers placed over us, who could 
not read our language, and who were able to administer our laws only 
through the medium of an interpreter, living or dead, who should 
first teach them the meaning of those municipal regulations, which 
they were afterwards to expound to us? Under such circumstances, | 
a thousand false impressions must be created, innumerable mistakes 
of fact, as well as theory, must occur; and from the very nature of 
language itself, and by the laws of association, stamped upon every 
human mind, it must happen, that any system, thus administered, 
will be, in practice, materially different from what those who formed 
it, designed it to be. And this will result from the ignorance of 
those who expound the system. So far is Christianity from being 
exempt from the influence of these causes, that it is not, perhaps, 
saying too much to assert, that multitudes of the errors which have 
prevailed among men, have had no better foundation than a gross 
perversion of some of the facts of our religion, founded upon, and 
sustained by ignorance of its real statements. It is true, that the 
leading facts of the Bible, of whatever nature, are stated so fre- 
quently, and in such various forms, that the candid inquirer may 
always ascertain what they are, from any reasonably fair version, 
But it is not less true, that the preacher, who relies exclusively on 
this source of information, will be found, in repeated instances, to 
have been betrayed into absolute error, and still more frequently, 
to be ignorant of the full extent and force of Scripture statements. 

But there is a want of acquaintance with the word of God, com- 
mon among ministers, extending far beyond what is indicated above, 
and which is utterly fatal to all good preaching. Multitudes of 
preachers, who have no access to the Scriptures, except in a partic- 
ular version—as the English for example—are criminally remiss in 
their efforts to obtain a knowledge of its contents, even in this en- 
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ticing and accessible form. If we should omit all mention of all 
that has already been advanced on this head; if we should say 
nothing of the prevailing ignorance, touching all that was peculiar 
in the times, places, and circumstances, the countries, the people, 
their habits, opinions, and various conditions, amid which, and to 
whom all Scripture was given; if we should overlook the general 
want of preparation for the preaching of the Gospel, in things 
directly connected with their most perfect understanding, and the 
still more general want of knowledge upon those collateral subjects 
which enlightened people, admit to be indispensable to the scholar, 
or even to the accomplished gentleman ; there can be no question, 
over and above all this, that preachers, as a class, of all sects, are 
less familiar with the Scriptures in their mother tongue, than men 
equally respectable with themselves, in any other calling, are with 
the elementary knowledge of their particular business. This state 
of things to the extent of it, it must be obvious to all, renders not 
only good preaching, but any proper preaching of Christ, absolutely 
impossible. 

It is surprising, moreover, to observe, to what extent ministers of 
the Gospel are destitute of clear conceptions, of some of its fun- 
damental doctrines. ‘This remark is true of persons, ranking far 
above most of those who would be obnoxious to the preceding cen- 
sures, and is sometimes found in men of considerable eminence. 
It is not at all unusual to hear the same person, in different dis- 
courses, it may be in the very same discourse, advocating proposi- 
tions which are directly at variance with each other; nor to find 
men of matured minds, maintaining for a series of years, one view 
of divine truth, and then maintaining a directly opposite view on 
certain points ; nor to see persons in the same sect, holding opin- 
ions utterly irreconcileable with each other. Nay, what is still 
more surprising, it is far from uncommon, that men, respectable for 
capacity and learning, should find themselves incapable of being 
understood at all, by those most anxious to comprehend them, and 
at every new exhibition of their opinions, having greater occasion 
to complain of misconception on the part of society: a thing, 
which, in any other department of human knowledge, could not 
occur without stamping the subject with inextricable perplexity, or 
the disputant with consummate ignorance or duplicity. Without 
pressing this point any farther, it seems not to be questioned, that 
ministers of Christ, in our times at least, need to have their views 
of doctrinal truth better established and more clearly ascertained ; 
in order to any comfortable enjoyment of religion themselves, or 
any profitable exhibition of its nature, its sanctions, or its everlast- 
ing interests to a dying world. 

There is still another defect coming under this general head, of 
want of acquaintance with religion, which more than any other, 
hinders ministerial usefulness, and renders the preaching of the 
cross foolishness. We allude to the lack of personal knowledge 
of experimental religion ; without which, it is as impossible for a 
man to speak with power and unction, as for him to speak in an 
unknown tongue. We are far from saying that all men, who are 
decidedly pious, are capable of preaching well, or at all. But it 
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may be laid down as a fundamental truth, that no man, who has 
not a practical acquaintance with the great spiritual truths of Christ- 
lanity, can ever preach those truths with effect; and other things 
being nearly equal, he who has most communion with Christ, has 
most boldness as his ambassador; insomuch, that we should not, 
perhaps, err a great deal, if we should say, that his interest with 
his master, and his ability to proclaim the unsearchable riches of 
his Master’s love, may be well enough measured, each by the other. 
How often are men, of very moderate parts, found to have a gift in 
preaching, that lifts them above themselves, and makes them shine 
in the front rank of the captains of God’s hosts; and how often, 
on the other hand, are men of admirable qualifications and endow- 
ments In many, and most important respects, discovered to be mere 
drivellers, as soon as they get into the pulpit! Here lies the secret. 
Here is an inexhaustible mine of sacred treasures, the extent of 
whose riches no man has ever yet fathomed, the access to whichis 
open before us. They who draw largely from its stores, shall find 
such an unction attend all their labours for the Redeemer, that they 
will draw from the labours themselves, so large a reward, that they 
will see reason to marvel at the boundless profusion of mercy which 
has laid up for them another and still higher remuneration ; while 
they, who take nothing, or take sparingly from its treasures of god- 
liness, will find all their offorts grievous in the making, and barren 
and desolate in all their results. 

The last cause we shall assign, as accounting in some degree, 
for there being so little good preaching, is, that ministers take so 
little interest in the subject. It is absurd to suppose, that we can 
interest any body in that, in which we take but little interest our- 
seives. Feeling of whatever kind, begets feeling like itself. All 
Our emotions are contagious. Some men have been such admirable 
actors, as to exhibit to the world all the peculiarities of characters 
which they really did not bear. But in religion this is difficult, if 
not impossible, to be done. There is an unction from on high, 
which no man can feign where it does not exist, nor hide where it 
does. And after all, this is the root of the matter. He who has 
the Spirit of the Lord shed abroad in his soul, and the word of His 
truth treasured up in his heart—may lack many things which we ac- 
count needful in a good preacher—but yet sinners shall tremble at 
his rebuke, and the children of God shall feast upon his instructions. 

In relation to this point, the most melancholy proofs are scatter- 
ed thickly in every direction. In our own denomination, while a 
fourth part of our churches are vacant, and the desolations of our 
own country and the whole world, are crying to heaven against us, 
about one in every five of our ministers, is idle, absolutely without 
any sort of employment, so far as their preaching of Christ is con- 
cerned: while a very considerable portion of the remainder, are 
occupied in various secular, and semi-secular callings, which have 
little or no special relation to their holy vocation. ‘There are, in- 
deed, many devoted men, who are not able to give themselves wholly 
to the work of the ministry, by reason of the inability of their flocks 
to support them. To these we have no reference ; nor would we 
speak of them except with commendation. But how many are 
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there who make the minstry altogether a secondary matter, nay, 
who seek it, as a means of getting forward to some other employ- 
ment? How many are there, who are ministers only on the records 
of our church courts? It may indeed be said, that many of these 
are not secularised and idle clergymen, but are infirm and elderly 
persons who are past active service. In many cases this is not so. 
But if this answer covered every case, there is yet much to be said 
about the tendency of preachers, to take the benefit of infirmities 
and old age. Men, in other callings, seem to be far more difficult 
to be driven from them by bodily afflictions, than they, who of all 
others, might be expected to love their calling most, and to adhere 
to it the most steadfastly. And of all men on earth, preachers 
have the most remarkable proneness to make themselves superan- 
nuated. The latter years of a man’s existence, are commonly his 
ripest and best years: and if he means to rob God of ten years, he 
had bettertake them off, as a general rule, from any other part than 
the end of his life. Yet how very rare is it to find a minister any 
ways advanced in life, still actively engaged in the proper service of 
his Master. Here is a double evil. The indifference to the work 
which permits a man to be so easily driven from it, must have always 
hindered him from doing it in the best manner; and then, just as 
he gets to the point w here his qualifications are most mature, the 
same indifference allows him to conclude, that his duties are finished. 

If it were proper to extend these observations, there are several 
other manifestations of this criminal want of interest in our work, 
which appears to be so large an ingredient in our want of success. 
It might be useful to notice, at some extent, the careless and hasty 
manner, in which very many prepare themselves for their public 
duties; and thus, while they attempt to serve God with that which 
cost them nothing, bring contempt upon his holy ordinances. 
There is another practice, too, which deserves the severest animad- 
versions: the habit, namely, by no means uncommon, of ministers, 
when called from one charge to another, coolly, and systematically 
preaching over, totidem verbis, all the sermons they had _ previously 
prepared. Indeed, cases are not rare, in which they have changed 
their residence for the very purpose of being enabled to do this ; 
while for a series of years, instead of devoting themselves to the 
dividing of the word of life, they satisfy themselves with rehearsing 
things inferior to what they might then produce, and give themselves 
up to indolence, to literature, or to some congenial worldly pursuit. 
And, finally, it might be profitable to say something relative to the 
prevalent inactivity, and want of zeal, energy, and dev otedness, with- 
out which no man can materially advance any cause, in any way, 
but least of all, by public speaking ; but with which every cause, 
every where, has been found to march forward against every obs tacle. 

In conclusion of the whole matter r, after saying so much about 
what we should not be; it may be permitted in a few words to sum 
up what it is indispensable we should be. Br NaruraAL; BE sIM- 
PLE; BE FAITHFUL; UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU SAY}; FEEL WHAT 
you say. He who will do this, must speak with power; and he 
who does it, with the grace of God richly shed abroad in his heart, 
is an able minister of the New Testament. 
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ARNOLD, OF BRESCIA; THE ITALIAN REFORMER OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


ARNOLD, a native of Brescia, in Italy, distinguished himself by 
being the founder of a sect which opposed the wealth and power 
of the Romish clergy. He went into France, where he studied 
under the celebrated Peter Abelard. Upon his return to Italy, he 
put on the habit of a monk, and opened his invectives in the streets 
of Brescia. The people crowded round him. He told them he 
was sent to reform abuses, to pull down the proud and to exalt the 
humble. He then pointed out his declamation against the bishops, 
against the clergy, against the monks, and finally against the Roman 
pontiff himself; to the laity only he wasindulgent. ‘“Churchmen, 
(said he,) who hold benefices, bishops who have domains, and 
monks that have possessions, will all be damned.’ His hearers 
shouted approbation. ‘ These things (continued he) belong to the 
prince ; he may give them to whom he pleases, but he must give 
them to the laity. It is on their tithes, and the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people, that those sons of God must live: they must 
be frugal, continent, and mortified.” 

The church of Brescia was soon thrown into the greatest con- 
fusion; and the people, already prejudiced against their ministers, 
threatened to overturn their altars. ‘The sacred writings he urged 
in support of his assertions, and from them he denounced the ven- 
geance of heaven against the violators of the law. Indeed, nothing 
could be more glaringly offensive than the ostentatious parade of 
the bishops and great abbots, and the soft and licentious lives of 
the monks and clergy. 

A grand couucil was held at Rome, in 1139; Arnold was cited 
to appear before it. His accusers were the bishop of Brescia, and 
many others, whom he had ridiculed and insulted. From such 
judges he could not look for much indulgence. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to perpetual silence. Upon this he left Italy, 
crossed the alps, and found a refuge in Zurich. ‘Though Arnold 
had guitted Italy, yet had his opinions taken deep root, and Rome 
itself was infected by them. Irritated by the conduct of their 
master, Innocent II., the Roman people assembled in the Capitol. 
It was proposed that the power of the pontiff, which they called 
exhorbitant, should be restrained ; this was carried: when suddenly, 
inspired as it were by the genius of the place, they moved that the 
senate, which for years had been abolished, should be restored. 
The proposition was received with the loudest acclamations. In- 
nocent in vain opposed the bold design; there was a magic in it 
which spread irresistibly, and for a moment seemed to rouse the 
fallen spirit of the nation. The pope viewed with horror the reverse 
of fortune which threatened the tiara: to be shorn of his mighty 
power, and to become the mere shepherd of the Christian people, 
was a thought too afflicting; he fell sick, and died. Under his 
successors Celestine and Lucius, whose reigns were but of a few 
months, the Romans pursued their darling object. ‘They waited on 
the latter, and, in an imperious tone, demanded the restitution of 
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530 Arnold, of Brescia ; | November, 
all the honours and civil rights which had been usurped from the 
people. The prince of the senate, said they, whom we have cho- 
sen, will best administer the important trust: the tithes and offer- 
ings of the faithful wili sufficiently answer all the exigencies of 
your holiness: it was thus that our ancient bishops lived. Lucis 
survived this event but a few days. 

His successor was Eugenius III., the friend and disciple of the 
renowned Bernard. The night before his consecration the senators 
assembled, and it was agreed, that either he shouid solemnly con- 
firm their proceedings, or they would annul his election. This 
resolution was notified to him. He called together his friends ; 
and it was their advice, that he should neither accede to their ex- 
travagant demand, nor expose himself, by a refusal, to the fury of 
the populace. He therefore silently withdrew from Rome, and 
retired to a neighbouring fortress. 

Arnold, who in banishment had contemplated the effect of his 
admonitions on the minds of the Romans, and the success which 
seemed to follow their exertions, was now informed that the pope 
had retired, and that the gates of the capitol were open to receive 
him: it was likewise suggested to him, that his presence was more 
than ever necessary, to give energy to their resolves, form to their 
plans, and stability to their undertakings. Arnold took fire at the 
news; an unusual swell of enthusiasm filled his breast; and he 
fancied that, like Junius Brutus, he was called at once to give 
liberty to Rome. At his appearance a new stream of vigour ani- 
mated the citizens; they called him their friend and deliverer. 
The Brescian walked amongst them; his deportment was humble, 
his countenance emaciated, his address affable, and he spoke to 
them of moderation, of submission, of obedience. With the nobles 
and new senators also he was mild and diffident, speaking much of 
virtue and of respect for religion and the laws. - But no sooner 
was he sensible of his own real influence, and saw the lengths to 
which the revolters had carried their designs, than he harangued 
the people; he talked of their forefathers, the ancient Romans, 
who, by the wisdom of the senate and the valour of their armies 
had conquered nations and subdued the earth; he dwelt on the 
names and achievements of the Bruti, the Gracchi, and the Scipios ; 
and of these men, said he, are you not the children? He advised 
that the capitol be instantly repaired ; that the equestrian order be 
restored ; that the people have their tribunes; that dignity attend 
the senate ; and that the laws, which had been silent and neglected, 
be revived in all their vigour. He spoke of the pope as of a depos- 
ed and banished tyrant: ‘ But should you again be disposed (con- 
tinued he) to admit him within these walls, fix your own rights, 
and determine his. He is but your bishop; let him therefore have 
his spiritual jurisdiction. The government of Rome, its civil estab- 
lishments, and its territories, belong to you. These you will keep 
if you have the spirit of men and the hearts of Romans.’ Fired 
by this harangue, the people, headed by the most disaffected nobles, 
attacked the few cardinals and churchmen who remained in the 
city ; set fire to the palaces; and compelled the citizens to swear 
Obedience to the new government. Moderate men were shocked 
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at these excesses, but it was in vain to oppose the torrent; they 
submitted, looking forward with some curiosity to the termination 
of an event which had begun in extravagance, and could not but 
end in disappointment. 

Eugenius till now viewed with concern the wild derangement of 
of the people; but when it seemed that their eyes were opened to 
their own excesses, he could be inactive no longer. He excom- 
municated the ringleaders of the faction; and at the head of his 
troops marched against the enemy. His friends within the city, 
who were numerous, co-operated with his designs, and in a few 
days overtures for peace were made to the pontiff. Heacceded to 
them, but on condition that they should annul the arrangements 
they had made; and if they would have senators, that they should 
acknowledge all their power was fromhim. The people were sat- 
isfied, and they threw open the gates, through which Eugenius 
entered, among the acclamations of a fawning and inconstant 
multitude. 

Before this event, Arnold had retired; but he left behind him 
many friends strongly attached to his person and principles. Of 
himself we hear little more till the reign of Adrian, our countryman; 
when, on account of fresh tumults, he and his adherents were ex- 
communicated, and Rome threatened with an interdict unless they 
expelled the whole party from their walls. This they did. The 
Arnoldists retired with their champion into Tuscany, where he was 
received as a prophet, and honoured asa saint. His enemies, how- 
ever, prevailed: he was made prisoner, and conducted under astrong 
escort, to Rome. In vain was great interest made to save his life ; 
he was condemned to the stake, and executed, and his ashes thrown 
into the tiber, lest the people should collect his remains, and ven- 
erate them as the relics of a sainted martyr. 

The view of such a phenomenon in the twelfth century excites 
a pleasing admiration. To attack the Roman pontiff and his clergy 
in the very centre of their power, required a more than common 
share of fortitude; to adopt a settled scheme of restoring to its 
pristine glory the republic of Rome, demanded a stretch of thought 
comprehensive and enterprising; and to forego the ease and indul- 
gence of a dissipated age, for the reformation of manners and the 
suppression of what he thought usurped dominion, argued a char- 
acter of mind disinterested, generous, and benevolent. ‘The read- 
iness with which the Roman people embraced this plan of lowering 
the jurisdiction of the pontiff, and restraining it within those bounds 
which the true spirit of Christianity had fixed, at once shows that 
they could reason justly, and that they considered the unbounded 
sway of the triple crown, to which reluctantly they submitted, as 
an assumed prerogative, to which violence or misconstruction, and 
not Christian right, had given eflicacy. 
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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
No. VIL. 
The Spirit of the Papacy. 


Berore turning to another subject, permit me to present a few 
more thoughts upon the spirit and the present exhibitions of the 
spirit of ‘‘ the man of sin.” 

It is wel] known to those at all conversant with the subject, that 
there is no society on earth, so perfectly organised to carry out its 
views in any and every part of the globe, asthe papacy. Possess- 
ing, in addition to a spiritual, a temporal sovereignty, together 
with its powers and emoluments, it has facilities as it regards oppor- 
tunities, and wealth, and influence beyond any organised body on 
earth, for where it cannot bring its ghostly power to bear, it can its 
earthly, and where it cannot bring its temporal influence into action, 
it can its spiritual. Nor is this all; forits chief agents being men 
unincumbered with families and raised up generally in poverty ; 
men educated from infancy to believe that their present and eternal 
all depends upon their exertions in the cause of popery, they possess 
the enthusiasm and the time as well as the wealth and spiritual 
and princely influence for prosecuting their plans beyond the agents 
of any other power. Nor is this all.—No, nor even half, for their 
system, by giving them a ready and direct access at all times to the 
most profound secrets of the heart, gives them an amount and pe- 
culiarity of power, not only beyond that of any other people, but 
to a degree beyond all humanestimate. The priest, in the confess- 
ional, sits professedly as God, and by a tact which long experience 
has made perfect, together with the ghostly influence which he 
possesses over the ignorance and superstition of the people, he is 
able to draw out of them any amount of knowledge, upon any sub- 
ject even to their deepest and darkest secrets! Suppose the Pope 
of Rome, who claims to be the potentate of all the earth, had a 
desire to give success to either of the political parties of the day, 
he has but to issue his imperial and apostolic Bull to his American 
Bishops ; they to their under officers, the priests, and these priests 
institute a confessional, and there lay it as an injunction and obli- 
gation, upon every voter from their Lord God, the pope, and that 
too, on pain of damnation, that on sucha day they repair to the 
polls and vote a given ticket. To perform what would be thus 
enjoined, and to do it with Jesuitical secrecy, is not only a part of 
a papist’s creed, but in his opinion absolutely necessary to his sal- 
vation! Hence the Italian monarch, sitting in his palace at Rome, 
and possessing a Jarge namber of subjects in this country, who at 
the same time enjoy the elective franchise, can contro] them with 
a mere wave of his sceptre! Indeed the Pope is the only Eu- 
ropean monarch who can intermeddle with our political affairs ; 
and as our parties often approximate a balance, his sworn subjects 
might turn the scale to eitherside! That the Roman monarch has 
as yet, ever done this, l donotaver; on the contrary, I am disposed 
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to think he has not: but certain I am, that when the right time 
comes, to secure important privileges by which he may accomplish 
his ultimate desigus of universal empire over mind and body, it will 
be done. But it may be asked, does he know the state of our coun- 
try so exactly as to be enabled to take advantage of the right time, 
should it ever come, for eflecting his purpose of universaldominion ? 
We answer, yes! most assuredly he does. Yes, he knows the 
peculiar state of every government on earth. I met a young Ital- 
ian priest, said an American traveller, of most fascinating manners 
and cultivated mind, who knew more of the state, political and 
social, of our country, than any other individual whom I met during 
my journey inanycountry. On inquiring into the matter, I learned 
that they had constant despatches from every nation, and that while 
the taste of others led them to examine into the peculiar character 
and condition of other governments, his led him to pay attention 
to that of America, in the history and movements of which he was 
most intelligently conversant! Is it not also a fact that when the 
senior editor of this magazine was travelling in Europe, and expect- 
ed to visit Italy, that the ofliceis of the Pope in Rome, not only 
was apprised of it, but such was the minuteness of their informa- 
tion, that they could discriminate between the two brothers, and 
knew that it was Mr. Robert, and not Mr. John Breckinridge who 
was expected! Thus the Roman pontiff, who claims to be king 
and priest of all the earth, knows all nations; has his emissaries 
in all nations and in many of them, especially in this country, has 
a large mass of sworn and devoted subjects; and high officers of 
his government to carry out his commands; and his jails, called 
nunneries, all over the land; and his private tribunals, called con- 
fessionals, where he can learn all the secrets, both domestic and 
govermental of every portion of our wide-spread republic. 

Two things in this land are ra idically opposed to the infallible 
standard of popish right, via, freedom in church and freedom in the 
state. He who claims to be in the place of God on earth, and of 
course an infallible judge, has decreed a temporal and spiritual mon- 
archy to be the only correct forms of government, and is solemnly 
bound by all that is dear to soul and body, for time and eternity to 
carry these principles of civil and ecclesiastical despotism out into 
practice over all the earth, just as soon as he can obtain the power 
to do so. Now although I believe as above atated, that the pope 
has not as yet ever made a direct and powerful effort to throw the 
vote of his American subjects into the ballot-box of either party, 
yet I as firmly believe, not only that he can and wi!l do it, but that 
he is even now making the preliminary movements for so doing! 
This belief is predicated, first, of the fact, that if this great power, 
claiming to be God’s vicegerent, has even a particle of honesty or 
sincerity, it must attempt it, seeing that the everlasting salvation of 
the land depends on it; and secondly, of the fact that all its past 
history testifies to the unwearied and ceaseless effort which it has 
made to live up to these primary and cardinal principles of its 
existence; and thirdly, from the peculiarity of the movements, 
respecting this country, which are at present in progress in Europe. 


This last idea, which is as interesting as important, I propose 
78 
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making the subject of my next number. The first two reasons, 
however, are of themselves sufficient. If the papist be an honest 
man, and in earnest, then he is solemnly, and by God, shut up to 
the necessity of using every effort to accomplish the reduction of 
all governments and of all creeds to his standard! If, on the 
contrary, he be a knave, and that man of sin and child of perdition 
of which he bears so palpably the evidence, then his own natural 
propensities as well as the strength of that universal passion by 
which every living thing clings to existence, shuts him up by a 
necessity strong as the desire of life to accomplish the same object ! 
Whatever way he turns, he feels himself bound to this one great 
object by ties as strong as fate. And all history gives its testimony 
to the untiring faithfulness with which the papacy has pursued 
this matter through good and evil report, evincing it to be not only 
an element, but the very principle of its existence. Hence has 
arisen that most monstrous of all dogmas, that the end justifies the 
means, upon which the society of Jesuits 1s founded, and from 
which has proceeded those awful deeds which have literally manured 
the soil of Europe with human blood! New this society which is 
the open agent of the papacy for carrying out this hell-engendered 
policy ;—this society which has so frequently turned Europe into 
one vast human shambles ;—this society, which the nations of the 
old world were necessitated to abolish; nay, which even an infalli- 
ble Pope decreed was inconsistent with the existence even of 
religion!—'This society is not only revived by another infallible 
Pope, who has decreed that it is necessary to the well-being of 
religion, but the members and the clerical officers of it are sent 
over in great numbers into this country! What is the language of 
the resuscitation of this bloody and destructive society? And 
what is the language of the glaring fact that so many of its officers 
are sent over here by the popish nobility and monarchs of Europe? 
But as this properly belongs to the subject of my next papcr, I will 
conclude by referring your readers to the history of Jesuitism tn 
Europe, and especially to the two historical facts of the abolition 
and resuscitation of the society and the reasons for them by which 
two infallibles are by their own acts and words placed as direct 
antagonists! as though God was determined to judge them out of 
their own lips, and ‘‘make a spoil of them openly,” by causing 
even Jesuits to give each other publicly the lie, and that too under 
the solemnity of an oath and the impious and arrogant assumption 
of infallibility ! 


















































PAPAL INTERFERENCE WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


Ir is a remark that has been made before, by us, that the papists 
of this land do not embrace one tenth of its population, or the 
one hundredth part of its moral worth, and yet that they assume to 
themselves the importance of having more to say in objecting to 
laws and customs, and demand from their free Protestant fellow- 
citizens, greater privileges than the remaining nine-tenths, who are 
the framers of the laws, who are the sources of the liberties of the 
papal sect that live among them undertake to assert for themselves. 
This remark has most forcibly presented itself to us in reading the 
claims or demands of the leading popish priests of the city of New 
York, from the trustees of the public schools. ‘That our readers 
who have not read this controversy may be able to get a correct 
view of the case, we would state that the city of New York has, 
after great care and pains, succeeded in establishing for the benefit 
of its youth, a system of public school education. ‘This has now 
been in operation for about thirty years. It provides for the regular 
instruction of all the youth of the city without respect to religious 
distinctions, and in their instructions no interference is had with the 
opinions of the pupils or their parents. It is strictly a system of 
literary and scientific instruction. 

During this long period that their schools have been in operation, 
the question has not been raised by any sect, or the demand made 
that the trustees should apportion out part of the funds to the par- 
ticular benefit and control of any Protestant denomination. It 
has been left for popish priests to come forward and demand of the 
trustees an apportionment of the monies raised by public taxation, 
to be appropriated under the direction of papists to sustain PAPAL 
scHooLts. ‘To this demand the trustees gave a refusal—not content 
with this, they appealed to the common council, thinking most 
likely that a fear of having the votes of papists arrayed against them, 
at their re-election, would intimidate them and cause them to grant 
their demand. But here again they were met by a unanimous vote 
of the council deciding that the constitution and laws of the state 
never contemplated such a disposal of the funds. 

After these repeated decisions against the papal demands for the 
public money, which should have induced modest men to be a little 
quiet, the leaders in this crusade against our republican institutions 
called together their friends, and determined to appeal to the BAL- 
LoT-Box!! So that now we have another specimen of that politi- 
cal system which under the name of religion is endeavoring to 
subvert our free institutions. Yes, reader,—the papal bishops and 
priests of New York city, because the trustees of the public schools, 
and the council of the city, will not grant them the public funds 
for the purpose of establishing schools to be devoted to teaching 
the papal system, have resolved that they will appeal to the BaLLoT 
pox!! They are going to try the question, whether they cannot 
compel the public officers to devote public money to build up Popery. 
If they will not do this, then they will elect papists, or men who 
will be favorable to giving them the money of the public to build 
up their idolatrous and anti-republican system. 
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It is not our purpose, in noticing this, to enter upon the discus- 
sion asto the city of New York. “Tt is barely to record the fact 
as another among the many that are from day to day developing 
themselves through this land. There is scarcely a district in this 
country in which there is a papal population of any number, in 
which there has not been an influence similar to this brought to 
bear upon some one or other of the institutions of the country. 
In this city when the commissioners of public schools were desirous 
of introducing the Scriptures into the schools as a reading book, 
the strongest opposition was brought from papal authority—and 
here again when it was looked into, the number of papists whose 
children attended the school was scarcely a fraction. 

But a more striking exhibition of their assuming and absorbing 
is seen in their conduct in the institutions over which they have 
had any contro]. In this city, the Infirmary, has been so entirely 
subsidized by them, that a patient can expect but little attention 
unless he agree with the ho/y sisters, who can do nothing but by 
permission or approbation of the superior.—And but very lately 
the State Hospital, which had been founded and has been sustained 
by the contributions of the state, was brought to the dreadful alter- 
native of either giving up the whole institution to the entire con- 
trol of the holy sisters or losing their invaluable services. It is at 
once plain who are the movers in all these things, the poor creatures 
that are compelled by their superiors to do any kind of drudgery 
that may serve the church and the priesthood, have not one word 
to say as to whether they will do this or that. They are made to 
give the objection or state the difficulties, but every thing is under 
the direction of the priesthood, and when trouble arises, when 
power is assumed, when threats are made, the principal actors will 
be found to be the priests and bishops, and the assumption which 
has taken place in the public institutions of this city at different 
times, has, when traced out, proved itself to have had other hands, 
though when the facts have come to be investigated, the mover, if 
there is any trouble likely to arise, is removed to some other diocese, 
as the Rev. Mr. Butler and the altar at the Alms House. 

The interference of priests, and their aim to control every thing 
that they can get hold of, that can in any way be turned to the pro- 
motion of their cause, or the enriching of their institutions, will 
require the watchful eye and care of all those who are desirous of 
seeing the public institutions remain pubiic, free, and well managed. 
It never belonged to the system to manage any thing but for the 
interests of the church. So long as there is any hope of gaining 
for themselves, they will profess liberal sentiments, and exhibit 
great attention; but whenever they are met as they were by the 
trustees and common council of New York, it will be found that 
they will show their zeal for the public institutions in the same way. 
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CHURCH OF THE CANTON VAUD-—SWITZERLAND. 


Tue national church—Presbyterian, Exangelical, Reformed—of 
the Canton de Vaud, has 159 pastors with charge of souls, besides 
seven deacons, or pastors without a parish. 

“The national clergy is divided into four classes or colleges, 
each presided over by a dean:—the class of Lausanne and Vevey ; 
the class of Morges; the class of Yverdun and Orbe; and the 
class of Payerne. 

‘* We reckon about 173,000 persons belonging to the Vaudoise 
church. This population is unequally distributed among the 159 
pastors. We have, on an average, one pastor for 1,088 individuals. 

‘« Sixty-three parishes exceed the average ; many have more than 
2,000, 2,500, and even 3,000 souls. On the other hand, we have 
19 under 400; 17 under 600; 14 under 800 souls. 

‘ We can say that more than a hundred of these pastors, or 
their suffragants, faithfully preach the gospel; the rest, perhaps, 
are only orthodox. In more than fifty parishes the religious awak- 
ening has appeared to a greater or less extent. 

‘¢Qur young ministers study at Lausanne; the instruction there 
is orthodox. On being ordained by imposition of hands, they bind 
themselves to teach nothing contrary to the Helvetic Confession 
of Faith. 

‘There are ten evangelical societies in the canton, employed in 
spreading the Bible and religious tracts, and in collecting donations 
for the missions, as well as in other ways suitable to advance the 
kingdom of God. 

‘‘A missionary institution, founded at Lausanne, has been obliged 
lately to be closed for want of students. A society for the sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath, founded at Vevey, two years since, makes 
very encouraging progress. 

‘A popular journal, intituled ‘ La Feuille Religieuse,’ published 
in numbers at the rate of 36 per annum, is much circulated in the 
canton. The editions are of 2,500 copies, and the subscription is 
20 batz (i. e, 2s. 6d. sterling) per annum.” 
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SPECIMEN OF PAPAL INTOLERANCE, 


In the Expelling from Cadiz of two Methodist Missivnaries, Messrs. 
Rule and Lyon, by order of the Papal Bishop. 


Tue present pontiff, in his encyclical letter of 1832, after ‘' exe- 
crating” what he called ‘‘ the detestable liberty of the press,’’ declar- 
ing the necessity ‘‘of an union of church and state,’”’ and many 
other things of like character, pronounces, also, his curse upon 
those who approve of the tolerating of all religious sects. In the 
true spirit of the holy head of so holy a church, the Bishop of Ca- 
diz issues his pastoral address to the Alcades Constitutional of that 
city, demanding of them that they condemn to perpetual silence in 
matters of religion, the man that had undertaken to preach such 
doctrines as were contrary to the preaching of the papal priesthood. 

How well it would sound in this city to hear the Most Rever- 
END SAMUEL, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, issue in his pastoral ad- 
dress, an appeal or command to the civil authorities, to silence all 
the protestant ministers who are engaged in preaching these same 
heretical doctrines! The only reason why friend Samvet, and his 
venerable predecessors in office, have not heretofore required this 
at the hands of the officers of public justice, is the fact, that this 
Rome of the United States is so unfortunate as to possess a popu- 
lation that is «zbout nine-tenths heretical; and the Bishop is taught 
not to exercise his ghostly power over the civil until there is a pros- 
pect of doing it with success. 

We publish the following address to show what Rome requires 
to be done, when itcan be. May that Providence that guided our 
fathers in establishing a free inheritance, give their children the 
wisdom and firmness to reject and oppose the principles, measures, 
and men, that would give such authority or issue such orders as 


are contained in it. 


‘‘ Although for some time past I have devoured in silence the 
greatest sorrows at seeing established, publicly in this religious and 
loyal city, a chain of lies, error, and doctrine, opposed to that 
which the only true Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church teaches, 
and which the Spaniards, ever since they embraced it, have pro- 
fessed without interruption, and without any mixture of heresies 
condemned by the holy church, and, in fulfilment of my sacred 
ministry, | have endeavored to prevent this foul stream of discord 
from spreading abroad, by calling from the pulpit, and by taking 
such measures as have been within my reach, and have been sug- 
gested by my desire to preserve my sheep from the poisonous pas- 
tures, to which, under the cloak and color of piety and religion, a 
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foreigner, without any commission from God or man, has attempt- 
ed to lead them—has intruded into the fold, not by the door, but 
over the fence, to destroy, to slay, but not to save the flock. It 
has given me great consolation to see my holy and right inten- 
tions supported by an able pen, which in the periodical called the 
Times (!!!), has declaimed against that scandalous event, and man- 
ifested to all, and particularly to the public authorities, their obli- 
gation to suffocate in its beginning that schoo: of pestilence so 
contrary to our laws and the Constitution to which we have so 
solemnly sworn. I need not report what has been said so oppor- 
tunely, and with so much energy and reason, by the author of the 
article remitted to the editor of the said periodical on this subject, 

and I only add my own voice to his, in order to support it, assuring 
your worships that the foreign master who has set up as apostle of 
the Spaniards, to announce ‘to them a new Gospel, and to induce 
them to change their religion, is a Methodist, or an individual of 
one of the innumerable sects proceeding from Protestantism, and 
who also has undertaken to reform—that that which he teaches is 
an implacable hatred to all the Roman Catholic Apostolic church, 
its visible head, the general councils that therewith present it, and 
have represented it ever since its Divine Author established it, 
unto this day; hatred to the most august sacrament of the altar, 
which he denies with impudence; hatred to the confession of sins, 
and authority to pardon them in the name of Jesus Christ; hatred 
to the indulgences and to the pious relics, in one word, hatred to 
the external worship which we render to God, with the rights and 
ceremonies prescribed by the church. All this is contained in an 
elementary book of the sect which lies before us, and exposed for 
sale to any who will purchase, and which ought to be seized by 
the atuhorities, in fulfilment of that which is commanded by her 
Majesty ; being a book printed in Spanish, out of the kingdom, in 
Gibraltar, entitled Essays on the Divine Authority of the New Testa- 
ment, by David Bogue, translated from the English by Doctor Don 
Jose Munosde Stomayor. Besides the sacred Bible, translated into 
Spanish without any note of Catholic author, and therefore prohibited 
not only by the Church, but by Her Majesty, and commanded by the 
Government to be seized. This is all the instruction ‘the false 
prophet’ gives—instruction derived not from the Bible, but from 
his own whim and caprice; for that gentleman, as well as those of 
his sect, consider themselves to be ‘inspired’ by God, and so there 
is no nonsense they do not believe to be ‘ revealed truth,’ although 
they contradict one another. What will follow from this? A chaos, 
a confusion, converting the Divine Word contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, in the sense which the holy Church has given and gives 
to them, with the consent of Catholic interpreters, and of the holy 
fathers and doctors, into heresies, errors, and doctrines anathema- 
tized by the same holy church, and consequently, banishing the 
true religion from among the faithful, as it is impossible that it can 
exist without an infallible authority that shall restrain the caprices 
and arbitrariety of men—an authority which Jesus Christ estab- 
lished, and to which he promised his assistance until the consum- 
mation of the ages, in order that they might not be deceived, nor 
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deceive, in matters of faith, doctrine, morality, and discipline in 
general. It is urgent, then, your worships, without losing a moment, 
tn conformity with that which is contained in our laws, and which 
‘the Constitution prescribes,’ to forbid that heretic to extend his sect 
and false doctrines, which will inevitably lead us, if a remedy be not 
applied, into a religious war, more terrible than the civil war which 
devours us. If, which God forbid, there should break out a conta- 
gious disease, which should, from one moment to another put an 
end to the life of the inhabitants of Cadiz, instantly and without 
heeding any obstacle all means would be employed to restrain its 
ravages. But a more terrible disease, and of more fearful conse- 
quences, is the school of the Methodists. Then there can be no 
doubt as to the means of putting an end to it. CoNDEMN TOA 
PERPETUAL SILENCE, IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, THAT AUDACIOUS 
MAN, THAT DISTURBER OF THE TRANQUILLITY, WHICH, BY THE MERCY 
oF Gop, Capiz ENJoys. I7Ts BISHOP SUPPLICATES YOUR WORSHIP 
TO DO THIS, AND EXPECTS FROM YOUR ZEAL FOR THE RELIGION OF 
OUR FATHERS, AND FOR THE TEMPORAL WELL BEING OF ITS WORTHY 
INHABITANTS WHO HAVE CHOSEN YOU BY THEIR SUFFRAGES FOR 


THE ELEVATED OFFICE WHICH YOU DISCHARGE, THAT YOU WILL 
APPLY A PROMPT REMEDY.’’ 





&SNOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &C. 


From SertremMBerR 15 To OcTosBerR 21.—Mrs, N. Williams, Farmington, 
Cecil Co., Md., $5, for 1839 and *40.—$3 from W. H. Sloan, Esq., Hemington, 
N. J., and name added from September, both letters came to hand at once, which 
will account for the delay in receiving the numbers.—Rev. H. R. Wilson, direc- 
tion changed from Shippensburgh to Philadelphia. —$10 from Richard Irvin, Esq. 
New York city, which pays to the close of this year, and at the same time the 
paper containing the proceedings of the meeting referred to in his letter, for 
both of which he will please accept our thanks.— From. Rev, C. Mclver, Fayetts- 
ville, N. C., $10, $2,50 of which is credited, according to direction, to Mr. A. 
Morrison, and the same to Mr. J. Thompson, and their subscriptions discontinued 
at the end of this year; $2,50 to the credit of Mr. Mcl., for 1841, and the same to 
Mr. William Myrover, for 1840, whose name is added to our list, and will have 
the back numbers forwarded.—T. D. King, Oakland College, Miss , is informed 
that his letter had been received and attended to before the writing of his last 
letter, and that if he has not received them ere this, they are in the care of some 
of Mr. Miues’s agents.—Mr. John N. Waddel, Eutaw, Green Co., Alabama, 
letter enclosing $5, and name added from October.—Rev. Thomas Morrow, Hope, 
P. O., Pickens Co., Alabama, name added from November, 1840. 


